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VOLUME XXXVII MAY, 1922 NUMBER 5 


SCHILLER AND ROMANTICISM 


Professor Lovejoy’s notice * of my volume Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism reveals fundamental differences of opinion regarding 
Schiller and his relation to the romantic movement. In the intro- 
duction to this volume I remark that my method is open in certain 
respects to grave misunderstanding.? Professor Lovejoy has, how- 
ever, surpassed anything I had anticipated. In ingenious and 
complicated misapprehension of my point of view he has easily 
outdone all my other reviewers. In order to understand the differ- 
ence between Professor Lovejoy and myself regarding Schiller it 
will be necessary to clear away certain of his misapprehensions. 
In the first place, I do not, as Professor Lovejoy affirms, identify 
romanticism with Rousseauism; on the contrary I give the name 
of Rousseauism only to emotional romanticism—one of the three 
main types of romanticism that I am at pains to distinguish. 
Even here I put my chief emphasis on Rousseau because he is on 
the whole the most significant figure in this movement and not 
because he is its originator. On the contrary, I assert that con- 
sidered purely as an originator Shaftesbury * is perhaps more im- 
portant than Rousseau—a fact that bears on our present topic 
because of the influence direct or indirect of Shaftesbury on various 
Germans of the eighteenth century including Schiller.* I am 
concerned for the most part with only one main aspect of emotional 


*See Modern Language Notes, May, 1920, p. 302 ff. 

? Rousseau and Romanticism, p. Xvi. 

§Tbid., p. 44. 

*See article by A. L. Carter on “ Schiller and Shaftesbury,” International 
Journal of Ethics; Jan., 1921. 
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romanticism itself, namely its ethical or pseudo-ethical pretensions, 
its attempt to set up as a philosophy of life or even as a religion. 
What I have tried to do is to trace this ethical or pseudo-ethical 
aspect of the movement in the life and literature of the past hun- 
dred years or more. It is quite beside the mark to say, as Professor 
Lovejoy says, that I have “attained the distinction of having 
damned perhaps a larger number of eminent and long-accepted 
writers than any other modern critic,” for, as I am careful to 
indicate,> I am not attempting rounded estimates of individuals. 
Forget this distinction and it is easy enough to present me as a 
sort of fanatic running amuck through the art and literature of 
the last two hundred years and giving the impression, as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy says, that most of it “ought never to have been 
written.” But I am not engaging in any wholesale condemnation 
of either the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. It is even less 
sensible perhaps to indict a whole century than it is according to 
Burke to indict a whole people. If I had attempted anything of 
the kind, Professor Lovejoy would be justified in his charge that 
I am not a humanist but an extremist. In my study of emotional 
romanticism in its relation to ethics the question that arises is not 
the humanistic question at all, namely the question of mediation, 
but a question of truth or error. The man who mediates with 
reference to error is not a humanist but a Laodicean. 

It might also be well to say that I am not setting up a philosophy 
of history. A book that has been attracting a good deal of 
attention of late in Germany, Oswald Spengler’s “ Downfall of 
the Occident,”* develops a thesis that has certain superficial 
points of contact with my own. According to Spengler, the 
whole of the Occident is now engaged in a sort of rake’s pro- 
gress, which starts with Rousseau and his return to nature. 
Spengler believes that it is not only possible to establish fatal 
curves for the great “cultures” of the past but that these curves 
may be extended into the future. He actually has a table exhibit- 
ing the degree of degeneracy that the Occident will have attained 
by the year 2000. The whole conception not only implies a phi- 


5 Rousseau and Romanticism, p. xvii. 

*Der Untergang des Abendlandes von Oswald Spengler (1918). This 
book, which contains over 600 closely printed pages of heavy philosophical 
generalization, is said to have had a sale of more than 50,000 copies! 
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losophy of history, but a philosophy of history that has in my 
judgment gone mad. My own primary emphasis is on something 
that Spengler eliminates entirely, namely the free moral choices 
of individuals and the fruits of these choices in life and conduct. 
My chief interest in short is in the problem of the will. All other 
aspects of emotional romanticism seem to me of small moment 
as compared with its relation to this problem. My own view of 
the will has much in common with the Christian view or with 
the view that is implied in Aristotle’s treatment of habit in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. What is specifically human in man is, I 
affirm, the power to pull back his impulses with reference to some 
model set above his ordinary self. That Professor Lovejoy should 
assimilate my sharply dualistic position, my insistence on the full 
Pauline contrast between a law of the spirit and a law of the 
members, with that of the aesthetic and pantheistic Schelling, 
suggests, so far as it suggests anything, the futility of trying to 
convey thought by means of words at all. 


Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans and swans are geese. 


Now it is possible to trace with the utmost accuracy the process 
by which the Christian and Aristotelian dualism gave place in the 
course of the eighteenth century to naturalistic tendencies. This 
naturalistic trend appears most clearly perhaps in the transforma- 
tion at this time of such words as virtue and conscience.” Instead 
of being a power of control over the natural man in general and 
the emofions in particular, conscience becomes itself an expansive 
emotion—-or, in Rousseau’s own phrase not a “judgment,” as it 
had been traditionally, but a “sentiment.”* “Si c’est la raison 
qui fait VPhomme, c’est le sentiment qui le conduit.” 

We need be in no doubt as to Schiller’s position regarding the 
guiding element in man since he has taken this very sentence of 
Rousseau as the motto of his Aesthetic Letters. It is a common- 
place of criticism that he turned to emotion as an escape from what 
seemed to him the Draconian severity of Kant’s assertion of the 
moral law, the stoical hardness and angularity of the Kantian. 


*See my paper on “ Rousseau and Conscience ” in Journal of Philosophy, 
25 March, 1920, p. 186 ff. 
® Nouvelle Héloise, Pt. VI, Lettre vm. 
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rationalism.® Schiller makes many more reservations than Rous- 
seau, but in thus trusting the emotions he is led in no small degree 
to trust the natural man and his supposed goodness. He finally 
arrives like Rousseau at the conception of the “ beautiful soul,” *° 
the person who does right instinctively and without a trace of the 
inner struggle or “civil war in the cave” on which both the 
Christian and the classical dualist put so much emphasis. 

The person who is at one with himself and is spontaneously 
good and beautiful has much in common with the person who is 
at one with nature and is spontaneously poetical. This brings us 
to the treatise of Schiller that led directly to the rise of a romantic 
school, that On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. According to 
Schiller’s familiar distinction the naive poet is nature, whereas 
the poet who has fallen from nature and looks back to it longingly 
from the artificialities of an advanced civilization is sentimental. 
I hardly need recall that this whole distinction is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. It is not simply that we refuse to see in Homer a naive 
poet and in Horace the founder of the sentimental school “ of 
which he still remains an unsurpassed model,” 't but that we are 
rejecting more and more the whole contrast between a Naturpoesie 
and a Kunstpoesie, at least in anything like the form in which 
Schiller and other Rousseauistic primitivists established it. 

But, replies Professor Lovejoy, Schiller would not have us return 
to nature in Rousseau’s sense, but would have us struggle forward 
to an Elysium. “The goal towards which man strives through 
culture (Kultur) is infinitely to be preferred to the goal to which 
he attains through nature.”'* This, says Professor Lovejoy, is 
Schiller’s epoch-making conclusion. “ Mr. Babbitt has apparently 
missed the significance of the writing which is perhaps the most 
decisive single turning-point in the history with which his hook 
is concerned.” The German romanticists are certainly more 
friendly to “culture,” at least in the sense that they are more 


® For Schiller’s own account of the matter, see Uber Anmuth und Wiirde, 
x, 101 (References are to the Goedeke edition.) 

* For what one may term the standard definition of the beautiful soul 
in Germany, see ibid., x, 103. 

mx, 446. 

“x, 453. The Goedeke edition has Aultur instead of Natur, a misprint 
that makes the sentence meaningless. 
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friendly to the intellect and its activity, than some of the Stiirmer 
and Dringer. If they are less inclined to say with Rousseau that 
“the man who reflects is a depraved animal,” the influence may 
be due in some measure to Schiller. But the real question raised 
by this movement, let me repeat, is even less primitivism of the 
intellect than primitivism of the will. In the Elysium to which 
Schiller would have us press forward as well as in the “ state of 
nature” to which Rousseau looks back with longing the escape 
from man’s present disharmony is conceived expansively.** What 
underlies this substitution of emotional expansion for a concen- 
tration of the will is, as I have tried to show in my volume, 
something still more central in romantic psychology, namely the 
problem of the imagination. Professor Lovejoy has devoted a 
large part of his review to developing the thesis that I am myself 
only a belated romanticist attacking his own kind. My stupidity 
is of much the same order apparently as that of the fabled beast 
of antiquity that devoured his own paws. Now I admit that I 
have at least this much in common with the romanticists that I 
assign a supremely important réle to the imagination, that I grant 
the truth of the Napoleonic dictum that “imagination governs 
the world.” My whole book is devoted, however, to distinguishing 
between different types of imagination, especially between what I 
term the Arcadian or idyllic imagination on the one hand, and the 
ethical or centripetal imagination on the other. The Arcadian 
imagination parts company with reality entirely, the ethical imagi- 
nation is disciplined to a reality, or if one prefers, a law distinct 


For a good example of primitivism of the will see the poem Die Wiirde 
der Frawen (1795). The corrective of man’s expansive energy is no 
power of control or ethical will in man himself, but woman conceived as 
an embodiment of the naive and childlike virtues, of spontan®pus gentleness 
and sympathy. Perhaps the most extreme instance of primitivism of the 
will in Schiller dates from the same rather late period in his life: 


“ Suchst du das Héchste, das Grisste? Die Pflanze kann es dich lehren. 
Was sie Willenlos ist, sey du es wollend—das ists! ” 


It is hardly necessary to dilate on the sheer expansiveness of the youth- 
ful Schiller, who alone exercised an important direct influence on the 
European movement through Die Rauber. A “liberty” that explodes 
against the restraints of the existing social order is to be tempered, not 
by some new principle of selection and control, but by a sympathy that 
is ready to bestow 


“a kiss on the whole world.” 
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from that of the natural order. Professor Lovejoy accuses me of 
misrepresenting Schiller, and yet has published what purports to 
be a review of my book in which he says practically nothing of this, 
my main distinction. 

Schiller says that “he too was born in Arcadia.” The question 
I raise is whether, so far as the ultimate quality of his imagination 
is concerned, he ever got out of Arcadia. As to his theory of the 
imagination it seems to me that no doubt is possible. He not 
only proclaims the idyll the highest form of art but the Elysium 
to which he invites us is like Rousseau’s state of nature, plainly 
idyllic. To indulge this type of imagination is to escape from 
ordinary reality without achieving a higher reality; it is to fall 
into mere nostalgia, the infinite indeterminate longing of the 
romantic heart. Here is the source of the contrast between the 
ideal and the real, between poetry and life that is all-pervasive in 
this movement. As the romantic imagination soars into its own 


“intense inane ” 
des Erdenlebens 
Schweres Traumbild sinkt und sinkt und sinkt. 


This straining of the imagination away from an unpalatable 
reality towards something that has never existed and never can 
exist is especially manifest in a poem like The Gods of Greece, a 
main source of what one may term romantic Hellenism. One may 
see in Hélderlin, a follower of both Schiller and Rousseau, the 
transformation of the classical ideal not merely into a nostalgia 
but a mortal nostalgia.** It is in part due to the influence of 
Schiller that the Greek spirit itself has become, in Walter Pater’s 
phrase, the Sangrail of an endless pilgrimage. 

Schiller’s Greece is not only unreal, a mere aesthetic land of 
heart’s desire, but, in general, beauty, as he conceives it, is reduced 
to a world of appearance (Schein), a “ realm of shadows ” without 
substantive reality in either the naturalistic or the humanistic 
sense. The relation between this Reich der Schatten ** and Rous- 
seau’s “ Pays des chiméres” (later to become the Ivory Tower) is 
evident. 


™ Mich verlangt ins ferne Land hiniiber 
Nach Alciius und Anakreon, etc. 
s Fliehet aus dem engen dumpfen Leben 


In der Schinheit Schattenreich! 
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On the surface, Schiller’s point of view seems highly favorable 
to the Greeks, conceived as at one with “nature” in Rousseau’s 
sense, and to “naive” people in general. But the sentimental 
poet who was later to become with some modifications the romantic 
poet has an advantage in what appears at first sight to be his 
weakness: he is filled with aspiration. He longs for example to be 
like the Greek, but the Greek himself did not long. The senti- 
mental poet has in short something that the Greek poet lacked,— 
the sense of infinitude. Schiller not only associates the infinite 
with the escape from limitations but regards such an escape as 
desirable. To be sure, the meaning of the word infinite is none too 
clear. Professor Lovejoy distinguishes five meanings of the word 
infinite in the early stages of German romanticism and attributes 
to this looseness of usage much of the later confusion as to the 
meaning of the word romantic.*® But it will be noted that all 
the infinites that Professor Lovejoy enumerates are infinites of 
expansion. Now Aristotle says that the infinite conceived in this 
purely expansive way is bad.*’ I not only accept this Aristotelian 
dictum but distinguish in opposition to the infinite of expansion 
an infinite of concentration. What is truly central in human 
experience, however incapable it may be of final formulation in 
terms of the intellect, may be seized with the aid of the imagination 
and supplies a standard with reference to which a man may impose 
control upon his ordinary self: to impose this control upon the 
natural man is to work in the humanistic sense. To select an 
adequate human end and then to work towards it imaginatively 
is to display, whether in art or life, genuine freedom. The pres- 
ence of the imagination that co-operates with the reason in the 
service of the ethical will, is felt even less in the details of a work 
of art than in its general structure and design: so that one may 
call the type of imagination present in the best art, the architec- 


%* Modern Language Notes, March, 1920, p. 141. 

” BHth. Nich. 1, vi, 14. For the “ infinite ” in this sense cf. also Nietzsche: 
“ Proportionateness is strange to us, let us confess it to ourselves; our 
itching is really the itching for the infinite, the immeasurable. Like the 
rider on his forward panting horse, we let the reins fall before the infinite, 
we modern men, we semi-barbarians—and are only in owr highest bliss 
when we—are in most danger.” (Beyond Good and Evil, translated by 
Helen Zimmern, p. 169-70.) 
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tonic imagination. The art that has this imaginative quality is 
in the Aristotelian sense “highly serious.” The wideness of the 
gap between my own Aristotelian point of view and that of Schiller 
is revealed by the fact that for him the architectonic element in 
the work of art is the result, not of man’s responsible choices, but 
of natural necessity.** Man shows his freedom, according to 
Schiller, not by work in any sense of the word but by play,—a form 
of play that involves an even more complete emancipation from 
concentration and purpose than is found in Kant’s Critique of 
Aesthetic Judgment from which Schiller’s theories so largely derive. 
The impulse to play (Spieltrieb), says Schiller, unites the two 
natures of man, a union that is achieved, according to the human- 
ist, by the effort of the ethical will. “Der Mensch ist nur da 
ganz Mensch, wo er spielt.”*® Here is a clear-cut assertion that 
calls for equally clear-cut acceptance or rejection. Reject it and 
the whole structure of Schiller’s aesthetic theory crumbles at the 
base.”° 

Schiller’s emancipation of the imagination from purpose and 
reality and at the same time his setting up of sentiment or expan- 
sive emotion as the guiding element in man, culminating in the 
notion that man is completely human only when he is engaged in 
free aesthetic play, leads, I assert, to a decadent aestheticism. It 
is this assertion that has especially scandalized Professor Lovejoy. 
Yet it is not difficult to show that the substitution of the Schil- 
lerian conception of “ play ” for the Aristotelian conception of work 
according to the human law encourages the exaltation of indolence, 
the romantic gospel of a “wise passiveness.” The Greeks, says 
Schiller himself, “ freed the eternally blessed gods from the bonds 


B Uber Anmuth und Wiirde, x, 70. 

”’ Uber die aésthetische Erziehung des Menschen, x, 327. 

*” Since writing my volume, I have read the work of Victor Basch: 
La Poétique de Schiller, 2e 6d. 1911. Though holding a conception of 
criticism very different from my own, he arrives at about the same con- 
clusions regarding Schiller’s influence on the German romanticists (see 
p. 324 ff.) He grants, however, rather more than I do to Schiller and 
rather less to Fichte in the formation of the phenomenon known as roman- 
tic irony. His total judgment on Schiller as an aesthetic theorist is as 
follows (p. 348): “ En définitive, nous croyons que ni la méthode, ni les 
prémisses, ni les conclusions de la poétique de Schiller ne sont vraiment 
valables.” 
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of every aim, every duty, and every care, and made idleness 
(Miissiggang) and indifference the envied lot of the divine estate: 
a purely human name for the freest and most exalted being.” ** 
The relation between such passages and Friedrich Schlegel’s Idylle 
iiber den Miissiggang can scarcely escape any one; and if this 
chapter of Lucinde is not a bit of decadent aestheticisrn the phrase 
has no meaning.** 

The desire of Schiller to escape from the unduly didactic trend 
of the neo-classic school and from the utilitarianism of the 
“Enlightenment,” was in itself perfectly legitimate. Unfor- 
tunately he repudiated the didactic and utilitarian error only to 
fall into an aestheticism that opened the way for the later fallacies 
of l'art pour lart. Instead of affirming a possible co-operation 
of imagination and reason in the service of the force in man that 
I haye termed the ethical will, he sets up expansive emotion as 4 
substitute for will and establishes an opposition between reason 
and imagination even more acute than that of which I complain 
in the neo-classicist. One will never achieve on Schillerian lines 
the imaginative reason that Matthew Arnold discovers in the best 
Greek poets. “ In aesthetic judgments,” says Schiller, “ our inter- 
est is not in morality for itself but only in freedom, and morality 
can please our imagination only in so far as it makes freedom 
visible. Hence there is manifest confusion of the boundaries when 
one demands moral purpose in aesthetic things and, in order to 
widen the realm of reason, seeks to force the imagination out of 
its proper domain. Imagination will either have to be subjected 
entirely to reason and in that case all aesthetic effect is lost, or 
reason will have to yield a part of its sovereignty to imagination, 
and in that case there is no great gain for morality. As a result 
of pursuing two different ends, you will run the risk of missing 
both. You will chain the freedom of phantasy through moral 
restrictions and disturb the necessity of reason through the caprice 
(Willkiihr) of imagination.” ** 

The relation between this passage and other passages of Schiller 
I have been quoting and romantic psychology is in a general way 
obvious. It was no part of the plan of my book to write a detailed 


* Uber die disthetische Erziehung des Menschen, x, 328. 
“For Novalis and Schiller, see Haym, Romantische Schule, p. 376. 
** Vom Erhabenen, xX, p. 176, line 29 ff. 
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history of romanticism as a European movement, or of the con- 
nection between Schiller and the German romantics in particular. 
I have, as a matter of fact, given only a fraction of the material 
I myself have accumulated on this latter point. My volume does 
not compete on their own ground with the investigations of Haym, 
or Enders, or Rouge, or Professor Lovejoy himself. The influence 
of Schiller on Friedrich Schlegel is difficult to elucidate in detail. 
This difficulty is in part due to a certain looseness in Schiller’s 
use of such words as nature,** partly to the fact that his main 
comparison (that between the “naive” in the Rousseauistic sense 
and the “sentimental”) is between two things one of which 
never existed, and finally to the fact that Friedrich Schlegel is an 
unusually confused and vacillating thinker.”* Still the relationship 
between the ideas of Schiller and those of Friedrich Schlegel is in 
its broad lines scarcely open to question. After exalting the 
classicism of the Greeks, a classicism into which enters a strong 
element of Schiller’s naiveté, Schlegel finally secedes to the 
romantic point of view (related to the “sentimental” attitude) 
because of its superiority on the side of the “ infinite.” One can 
even explain on Schillerian grounds the glorification by Schlegel 
and other romanticists, of the middle ages as the acme of roman- 
ticism. They seem to find in the middle ages what Schiller had 
required: 7° it was a period at once naive and infinitely aspiring. 

When one brushes aside the charges of inaccuracy and mis- 
representation of Schiller that Professor Lovejoy brings against 
me and fails to substantiate, and gets at the essence of the differ- 
ence between us, one finds that it is philosophical—the difference 
namely between an Aristotelian realism and an idealism that so 
far as it reveals itself in this review has a highly Teutonic flavor. 
This difference goes so deep that a full discussion of it would be 
beyond the scope of Modern Language Notes. A word however 
should be said about the significance of the play-theory of art for 
the critic and teacher of literature. If one traces back this theory 
from Schiller to Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, and from 


* Cf. Basch, op. cit., p. 206. 

In November, 1797, Friedrich wrote to his brother Wilhelm: “ Meine 
Erklirung des Worts romantisch kann ich Dir nicht gut schicken, weil 
sie—125 Bogen lang ist! ” Cf. Haym, Romantische Schule, 803 (note). 

* Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, x, 509. 
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Kant to the English writers ** by whom Kant was largely influ- 
enced, one finds that the ideas that led to the theory developed in 
close connection with the English utilitarian tradition. The germs 
of it are indeed to be found in Bacon himself.** If one follows 
down the play-theory in England one finally comes to Herbert 
Spencer’s well-known exposition of it in his Psychology. The 
animus of the whole movement is revealed in Spencer who exalts 
physical science and the scientific investigation of nature to the 
first place at the same time that he reduces art and literature to 
a secondary and merely recreative role. Schiller has defined 
admirably and attacked what we should call nowadays the point 
of view of the tired business man.”® But the play-theory, being 
as it is in intimate alliance with the whole utilitarian conception, 
favors the tired business man. Only when the artist or writer 
displays a concentration and virile effort entirely different from 
that of the man of science does he rise above the recreative level 
and achieve high seriousness. The imagination of Dante for ex- 
ample was not playing in the Kantian or Schillerian sense but 
working in the Aristotelian sense when he wrote the Divine Comedy. 
For the teacher of literature in particular to lose sight of a dis- 
tinction of this kind is suicidal. He will be forced into a position 
subordinate to the utilitarian, as indeed is more or less the case 
already, and will be fortunate if he is not finally eliminated en- 
tirely. One should indeed recollect that there are many grades 
of artistic and literary excellence short of the highest. Poems of 
Schiller like Das Reich der Schatten and Die Gétter Griechenlands 
are not only successful in their own way but extraordinarily suc- 


* Many of these English sources are indicated in the edition of the 
Critique of Aesthetic Judgment by J. C. Meredith (1911). 

* See Advancement of Learning, Bk. 11: “ The use of this feigned history 
(i. e. poetry) hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind 
of man in those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it .. . it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind, whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto 
the nature of things.” This passage seems to be a first adumbration of 
the later view that the scientific observer is to submit to the discipline 
of reality, whereas the poet is to feel more or less free to shatter this 
sorry scheme of things and “ then remould it nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
to indulge in other words the romantic type of imagination. 

Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, x, 506. He has the actual 
phrase (den erschépften Geschiiftsmann) . 
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cessful; they are the translation into genuine poetry of difficult 
philosophical abstractions. Yet the usual romantic confusion is 
not entirely absent from these poems—ihat of putting forth as a 
wise view of life what is at bottom a mere nostalgia. One’s final 
rating of Schiller’s or any poetry should at all events be based 
primarily on the quality of the imagination displayed and not 
primarily on its technique or outer form and still less on its ex- 
plicit moralizing. A work may be, like Chateaubriand’s René, a 
masterpiece of technique, it may end with a very edifying sermon 
like that of Pére Souél, and yet in its essence be thoroughly un- 
ethical; and that is because it is, in its ultimate imaginative 
quality, an extreme example of emotional romanticism. The in- 
sertion of René in the Genius of Christianity was therefore rightly 
felt at the time to be highly incongruous. This at all events is 
the issue between Professor Lovejoy and myself. If the treatise 
that Professor Lovejoy takes to mark the most decisive single 
turning point in the history of the romantic movement, seems to 
me much less important, the reason is, as I have already’said, that 
the “ culture” or Elysium to which Schiller would have us press 
forward has so much in common imaginatively with the “ nature” 
or Arcadia of Rousseau; it is still aesthetic and idyllic. 


Irvine BaBBITt. 


Harvard University. 





REPLY TO PROFESSOR BABBITT 


I. Professor Babbitt attributes to me several “ misappre- 


hensions ” of his meaning. An author alone knows his own intent; 
a reviewer can but judge by his words. In Mr. Babbitt’s reply I 
note with-satisfaction some modification of his previous statement 
of his position. I find no evidence that the review misrepresented 
the opinions expressed in the book. 

1. Mr. Babbitt disclaims “ identifying romanticism with Rous- 
seauism.”, The latter is only one of three types of romanticism ; 
and of this type Rousseau was not the first but only the most 
significant representative-—If Mr. Babbitt had honored my review 
with a more careful reading, he would have seen that he is here 
replying to a criticism which I did not make. My objection to 
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the assumption that “ Rousseauism and romanticism are essentially 
one ” was not based upon the view that Rousseau represented one, 
but only one, species of romanticism, or that there. were others 
before him; nor did I charge the author with denying this. What 
I asserted was that “the preconceptions and tendencies most 
characteristic of Rousseau” were actually “ antithetic to roman- 
ticism ”—at least if we are to use the term “ with any historical 
precision and in a sense applicable to the doctrines of those writers 
who were the first to call their own ideals ‘ romantic’ ”;.and that 
Mr. Babbitt failed “ to make clear the profound distinction between 
these two complexes of ideas.” To this actual criticism no reply 
is made. The point is important, and I hope shortly to deal with 
it at length elsewhere. 

2. Mr. Babbitt declares that he has not engaged “in any 
wholesale condemnation of either the eighteenth or nineteenth 
eentury ”; that it would, indeed, be foolish “to indict a whole 
century.”—I cite three (wholly typical) sentences from his book: 
“Tt is hard to avoid concluding that we are living in a world that 
has gone wrong on first principles” (367). “If I am right in 
my conviction as to the unsoundness of a Rousseauistic philosophy 
of life, it follows that the total tendency of the Occident at present 
is away from rather than towards civilization” (x). “ Modern 
philosophy is bankrupt, not only from Kant, but from Descartes ” 
(xvi). 

3. Mr. Babbitt disclaims attempting to pass general judgments 
on any writers; he has dealt merely with a single aspect of the 
thought or art of those whom he mentions.—It is true that his 
introduction contained such a disclaimer. But does the disclaimer 
accord with the actual contents of the book?- Let me cite, in 
answer, another sentence, which states the conclusion of a long 
discussion: “ Possibly no age ever had so many dubious moralists 
as this, an incomparable series of false prophets from Rousseau 
himself down to Nietzsche and Tolstoy ” (352). To call a man a 
“dubious moralist” and a “false prophet” is, it will hardly be 
denied, to give an unfavorable summing-up on his work and influ- 
ence. And this Mr. Babbitt does in his book for a long line of 
great writers of the past two centuries, who are exhibited as con- 
tributing, through their most characteristic ideas or their most 
important writings, to a “stream of emotional sophistry,” the 
total outcome of which is represented as profoundly evil. 


€ 
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4. Mr. Babbitt’s chief complaint of his critic seems to be that 
his own “sharply dualistic position” was “assimilated with” 
that of the romanticists, especially with Schelling’s. Mr. Babbitt 
has read the review so carelessly that he overlooks four essential 
facts. (a) The passage of which he complains was expressly pre- 
sented, “not as a just and balanced account of his opinions and 
intellectual affinities,” but “as an imitation of his own method as 
an expositor ”—a method distinguished by its power to discover 
the indicia of romanticism in almost anybody. (b) Yet, even in 
this passage, the dualistic character of the author’s own ethical 
view was indicated, and it was pointed out that similar dualistic 
positions are to be found in well-known romantic writers. (c) The 
assimilation of Mr. Babbitt’s position with romanticism had, how- 
ever, mainly to do, not with his ethical ideas, but with other notes 
of the ‘ romantic ’"—illusionism, anti-intellectualism, etc. That his 
philosophy does not possess these ‘ romantic’ attributes, Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s reply does nothing to show. (d) The analogy with Schelling 
referred specifically, not to his ethics, but to “ the typical romantic 
theory of knowledge,” which Mr. Babbitt interestingly revives. 
It is to be added that few philosophies have ever been more 
“sharply dualistic,” even in a religious and ethical sense, than 
that set forth in Schelling’s Wesen der menschlichen Fretheit 
(1809). One may, then, fairly aptly describe Mr. Babbit’s book 
in the terms which he applies to Haym’s, as “a brilliant attack 
on romanticism by a romanticist.” 


II. My most serious criticism of Mr. Babbitt’s methods as a 
historian of ideas was that, in his zeal to find almost everywhere 
the marks of romantic degeneracy, he often gives inaccurate and 
distorted expositions of writings and doctrines. I cited as an 
example his treatment of Schiller’s Aesthetic Letters and of the 
essay On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. After reading Mr. 
Babbitt’s further remarks on Schiller, I find myself constrained 
to repeat and emphasize this criticism. He has, in his reply, given 
a fresh series of examples of what I can only describe as amazing 
exegetical methods. I must, for lack of space, limit myself to 
four instances.* 


7T omit any detailed comment on Mr. Babbitt’s account of Shaftesbury, 
which completely reverses that moralist’s position. 
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1. To measure the width of the gap between his own and 
Schiller’s aesthetic creed, Mr. Babbitt contrasts their respective 
views about the “ architectonic element in a work of art.” For 
Schiller, he tells us, this element “is the result, not of man’s 
responsible choices, but of natural necessity.” What is true with 
regard to this is simply that Schiller happens to use the word 
“ architectonic ” in a sense different from Mr. Babbitt’s. He is, 
in the passage referred to, not speaking of “ works of art” at all, 
but of human qualities; and by “architectonic beauty” in man 
he means beauty of bodily form, which is necessarily the gift of 
nature. Does Mr. Babbitt suppose it to be “the result of man’s 
responsible choices”? Schiller, however, lengthily insists that 
there is a higher beauty (“architectonic ” in Babbitt’s sense) in 
which die Natur hat nicht mehr zu gebieten, and which must 
necessarily correspond zu einer moralischen Ursache im Gemit. 
Mr. Babbitt, in short, has substituted his own definitions for 
Schiller’s definitions of the terms the latter employs. It is not 
thus that a great writer, or any writer, should be read. 

2. Schiller’s “play-theory of art” especially scandalizes Mr. 
Babbitt; he finds in it an “ encouragement to indolence ” and an 
incitement to aesthetic and moral licence. But he elaborately 
disregards, and approximately reverses, Schiller’s own statement 
of the meaning of the theory. The Aesthetische Briefe carefully 
distinguish “ aesthetic play ” from both “ physical play” and the 
idle “play of fancy ” (Spiel der freien Ideenfolge). In aesthetic 
play, “zum erstenmal mischt sich der gesetzgebende Geist in die 
Handlungen eines blinden Instinktes, und unterwirft das willkiir- 
liche Verfahren der Einbildungskraft seiner unverdnderlichen 
ewigen Hinheit.” Man thus learns to take pleasure in things, nicht, 
weil sie einem Bediirfnis begegnen, sondern weil sie einem Gesetze 
(rentige leisten, welches in seinem Busen spricht; nicht, weil sie 
ihm etwas zu erleiden, sondern weil sie ihm zu handeln geben” 
27. Brief). The contrast between mere unrestraint and aesthetic 
freedom—to which coherent “form” is essential—Schiller illus- 
trates by Homer’s picture of the Trojan and the Greek armies. 
The Trojans “rush on to the field of battle with piercing cries, 


like a flock of cranes; the Greek army approaches in silence and 
with grave tread. Dort sehen wir bloss den Uebermut blinder 
Krafte, hier den Sieg der Form und die simple Majestét des 
(resetzes.” (Ibid.) 
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3. In my review I pointed out that, whereas Mr. Babbitt had 
more than once referred to the essay On Naive and Sentimental 
Poetry as an expression of eighteenth-century primitivism, it is 
in fact a direct attack upon primitivism. In his reply Mr. Babbitt 
admits this, so far as the “ primitivism of the intellect ” is con- 
cerned—though that does not prevent him from again referring 
to Schiller as a “ Rousseauistic primitivist ” tout court. But he 
still finds in the essay a “ primitivism of the will.” This means, 
it seems, that the “ Elysium” to which Schiller would have man- 
kind strive is “ conceived expansively ”; or again, that the essay 
expresses merely a nostalgia for a fanciful and impossible * realm 
of shadows” having no relation to real life. Now, “ expansive ” 
(damning fact!) Schiller’s ideal undeniably is, in the sense that 
it aims at a larger and more general*realization of the potencies 
of human nature than has yet been reached. But the essay con- 
tains a long warning against the danger of Phantasterei which 





besets “the sentimental genius ”’—against the “ false idealism ” 
which yearns to overstep “the necessary /imits implied by the very 
idea of human nature”; and the “endless striving” of which 
Schiller speaks is, as he often reiterates, directed towards an 
actual ethical Vered/ung of our still highly imperfect épecies. 
All this, however, avails him nothing in the hour of judgment. 
Mr. Babbitt is not to be deceived by an author’s mere words. 

4. Apparently Mr. Babbitt finds in Schiller’s conception of the 
schéne Seele some antinomian implication, a disregard of the reality 
of moral evil, which “the Christian and the classical dualist ” 
emphasize. This, again, is partly misrepresentation of Schiller, 
partly confusion of ideas. What would a schdne Seele, if fully 
realized, be? The humanistic equivalent of what a saint would be, 
as conceived by religion—one in whom the habit of doing what 
the most exacting “law for man” would require has, as Schiller 
puts it, “become his second nature.” Schiller believed that a 
man’s moral development is incomplete so long as the service of 
the ideal is distasteful to him, so long as his virtue is strained, 
sour,—and therefore precarious. Moral progress, then, requires 
what theology would have called an increasing “ sanctification ” 
of“man. That is, for Schiller, the ethical objective.2 But he 


*This is why Schiller gives high (ethical) rank to the idyll, which in 
his sense means any poetry that gives, for man’s encouragement and 
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repeatedly denies that the objective has been attained, that the 
“civil war in the cave” is over. Diese Charakterschénheit, die 
reifste Frucht seiner Humanitat, ist bloss eine Idee, welcher 
gemass zu werden, er (der Mensch) mit anhaltender Wachsamkeit 
streben, aber die er bei aller Anstrengung nie ganz erreichen kann” 
(Anmut und Wiirde, 224). 

The glaringly obvious fact about Schiller, which Mr. Babbitt 
firmly refuses to see, is that he too was intensely preoccupied with 
the duality of man’s constitution. It is a theme from which, in 
his later prose writings, he could seldom get away. And he was 
as opposed as Mr. Babbitt to what the latter conceives as the 
romantic ideal—to merely letting yourself go, to “expansion ” 
without “concentration,” to “content” without “form.” But 
he was also opposed to form without content; and he was unable 
to regard mere inhibition as an end in itself. Schiller realized 
that both functions of man’s nature are indispensable, alike in the 
art of living and in the fine arts. It had occurred to him—is it 
not usually forgotten by Mr. Babbitt?—that man has senses and 
sentiment as well as reason and “ will,’ and that there certainly 
would be no such thing as art if he had not; that a vehicle is not 
propelled by its brake, though brakes are necessary; and that an 
“expansive emotion” is not a malum in se, needing to be extir- 
pated, but a thing to be harnessed, harmonized with the rest of 
human nature, and set to work at the creation of art and the 
enrichment of human life. When, however, Mr. Babbitt finds 
Schiller, or other writers, recognizing the second of these two com- 
plementary truths, he usually represents them as denying or be- 
littling the first—even though they may in fact devote equal or 
greater pains to emphasizing that side of the matter. It is this 
practice which vitiates much of the expository portion of his book. 

As for the “philosophical difference” between us, which he 
attempts to summarize in a sentence — generously associating 
Aristotle with himself and assigning me to Teutonic company—I 
must confess that even here I seem to detect something less than 
complete exegetical precision. The discovery that I adhere to 2n 
“idealism ” of a “highly Teutonic flavor ” contains elements of 
humor which my philosophical confréres, at least, will be able to 
appreciate. Yet there is, I judge, a philosophical difference be- 


incitement, a picture of the attainment of, or near approximation to, this 
ideal. 
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tween us; and it consists for one thing in this, that I should insist 
equally upon both sides of the two-fold truth (or truism) of which 
I have spoken, while Mr. Babbitt appears to me to see clearly and 
steadily only one side, to be frequently obsessed by a half-truth. 
In the degree that it lacks its complement, this half-truth tends to 
an ethics without warmth, generosity, and humanity, to an im- 
poverished and unprogressive art, to a merely censorious and 
unimaginative criticism. 
Johns Hopkins University. Artiur O. Lovesoy. 





GERMANISCHE WORTDEUTUNGEN 
2. Gotisch duginnan ‘ beginnen.’ 


Einen weiteren vollig sicheren Beleg fiir germ. -nn- aus idg. 
-nd- gewaihrt got. du-ginnan nebst den entsprechenden Verben der 
iibrigen altgermanischen Sprachen: ahd. biginnan, inginnan, as. 
ags. beginnan, ags. onginnan, afries. biienna: simtlich in der 
Bedeutung von engl. ‘to begin’ oder nhd. ‘ beginnen.’ Das hier 
vorliegende altgerm. Verbum ist identisch mit griech. yavWavo 
(bezw. *yévdw) und lat. pre-hendo. Die Beriihrung mit letzterem 
ist sogar enger, als es auf den ersten Blick scheinen mag. Wir 
bekommen ja von lat. prehendo zunichst den Eindruck, dass es 
seine Formen (z. B. Perf. prehendi, Supinum prehensum) durch- 
weg von demselben Stamme bildet. Aber urspriinglich war der 
Stamm im Prisens ein andrer, als im Perf. und Supinum, nim- 
lich dort (g)hénd-, hier (g)h’nd- mit silbebildendem Nasal. Der 
Unterschied ist im historischen Latein sowenig mehr zu erkennen, 
wie etwa bei endo (mit en = griech. év) und centum (mit en aus 
"nm == gr. a in éxarov). Aber er tritt deutlich hervor, wenn man 
die Tempusbildung des lat. Verbums mit den entsprechenden 
Formen im Griechischen und Germanischen vergleicht. Dem 
-hend- des Priisens entsprechen im Griech. die vom Stamme 
xevd- gebildeten Formen, also namentlich das Fut. (3. sg.) xetoerac 
aus *yévd-ce-rac; wie im Germanischen das Priisens -ginnan. Dem 
-hend- des lat. Perfekts u. Supins (-hensum aus *hent-tu-m) 
dagegen stehen im Griech. die Aoristformen (3. sg.) €yade oder 
ydde und (Inf.) yadeew zur Seite, sowie alle Formen, welche das a 
(aus ’n, d. h. silbehildendem Nasal) dieser Aoristform teilen, 
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z. B. éxavdavov, xexavddra. Im Germanischen entspricht den Form- 
en dieser letzteren Art der Stamm gunn- (oder -gonn-), wie er im 
Plur. Prat. (3. pl. du-gunnun) und—ausserhalb des Gotischen— 
im schwachen Prat. vorliegt. 

Statt mit got. du-ginnan hat man bis jetzt xavdavw und prehendo 
mit got. bi-gitan ‘finden’ (= engl. to get, forget, nhd. in ver- 
gessen und ergdtzen) verbunden. So z. B. Kluge, Etym. Wtb. 
s. v. vergessen, Falk u. Torp in Ficks Vgl. Wtb. 111, 123, Walde, 
Lat. Et. Wtb. s. v. pre-hendo (wo man weitere literar. Nachweise 
findet).1_ Welche von den beiden Auffassungen den Vorzug ver- 
dient, kann nicht zweifelhaft sein. Man erwige: (1) Von den 
zahlreichen Verbal- und Nominalformen, die sich im Lateinischen 
an prehendo anschliessen, weist jede einzelne einen Nasal auf; 
(2) Saimtliche Formen, die im Griechischen zu yavddvw gehoren, 
enthalten entweder direkt einen Nasal oder haben wenigstens ein 
aus silbebildendem Nasal entstandenes a (wie éxadov aus *éy’vdor) ; 
(3) Kymr. genni ‘ contineri, comprehendi, capi,’ das Stokes IF. 
1r (1893) 170 mit Recht zu yawave und prehendo stellt, stimmt 
hinsichtlich des Nasals zum Griechischen und Lateinischen.— 
Also bleibt Thurneysen (a. a. O., S. 80 u. 81) im Rechte, wenn 
er den Nasal in *yéndo fiir wurzelhaft erklirt, wodurch die Ver- 
gleichung mit germ. gitan hinfallig wird. 

Fiir die germanische Grammatik ist das gewonnene Ergebnis 
namentlich deshalb von Interesse, weil es uns in den Stand setzt, 
iiber eine Reihe ungeléster Probleme mit grésserer Sicherheit, als 
es bisher méglich war, zu urteilen. Es handelt sich um Bezie- 
hungen zwischen den Verben beginnen, (engl. to begin), génnen 
und kénnen (engl. I can) in der Bildung des schwachen Prateri- 
tums, und um die Frage, ob beginnen von Haus aus nur ein starkes 
oder ausserdem auch ein schwaches Priiter. hesessen habe. 

Ich beabsichtige nicht, die hier vorliegenden, sehr schwierigen 
Fragen von neuem in ihrem vollen Umfange aufzurollen, sondern 


1Nachzutragen wiire etwa der lehrreiche Aufsatz von R. Thurneysen 
‘Der Priisenstypus Awrdvw’ IF. Iv (1894) 78-84.—Fiir die Erklirung des 
Verbalpriifixes begniigt sich Walde mit einem Verweise auf Lindsay-Nohl 
48a I, wo pré- auf prae- zuriickgefiihrt wird. Richtiger diirfte es sein, von 
*pnere-xendo aus *peri-xendo auszugehen, also das Priifix der griech. Prii- 
position repi =aind. péri gleichzusetzen. Sogar die Herleitung von pre- 
hendo aus * perhendo (also Annahme von Metathesis) wiirde ich der von 
Walde angefiihrten Erkliirung vorziehen. 
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méchte nur einen Nachtrag zu meiner Besprechung der verschie- 
denen Ansichten in der Hesperia (1912) S. 51 ff. liefern. Bei so 
verwickelten Problemen kommt es immer in erster Linie darauf 
an, irgendwo und womdglich an mehr als einer Stelle festen Boden 
unter den Fiissen zu gewinnen. Das war bisher nur bei dem 
Prit.-Prisens kann, pl. kunnum moglich. Alles spricht dafiir, 
dass das Gotische hier in dem Priteritum kunpa die urger- 
manische Bildung gewahrt hat, und dass alle Abweichungen von 
diesem Typus als Neubildungen gelten miissen. 

Jetzt nun liasst sich, wenn ich nicht irre, ausserdem mit Sicher- 
heit feststellen, wie das schwache Priteritum von biginnan im 
Urgermanischen dereinst gelautet haben muss, vorausgesetzt natiir- 
lich, nicht nur dass das Urgermanische bei diesem Verbum ein schw. 
Prateritum kannte, sondern auch, dass dieses Prt. in alter, regel- 
rechter Weise gebildet war. Auszugehen ist von der Beobachtung, 
dass der Dental des schw. Prater. (oder genauer: der Plural- u. 
Opt.-formen dieses Prt.) sich von Haus aus mit dem Dental der 
idg. to- Partizipien und ti- Abstrakta deckte. Fiir Beispiele und 
alles Einzelne sei auf Hesperia 1, 8. 29-93 verwiesen. Wo die 
Regel durchbrochen scheint, wie z. B. in Kunst neben konnte, 
Gunst neben génnte, Schuld neben sollte, liegen Neubildungen 
(sei es auf seiten der Priterita oder der Verbalnomina) vor, die 
durchweg erst der nach-gotischen Epoche angehéren. 

Weiter hilft zum Verstindnis der Lautgestalt der schw. Pri- 
terita die Erkenntnis, die wir vorwiegend den Untersuchungen 
von F. Fréhde BB. 1 (1877) S. 177 ff.; R. Kégel PBB. vir (1880) 
S. 171 ff. und F. Kluge, ebd. rx (1884) S. 150 ff. verdanken— 
obgleich keiner von ihnen sie mit dieser Bestimmtheit ausge- 
sprochen hat—, dass nimlich die Behandlung der Lautgruppen 
s+ Dental und Dental + Dental im Germanischen und Latein- 
ischen nicht nur im wesentlichen, sondern fast in jeder EHinzel- 
heit dieselbe ist. Das Lateinische also kann uns Aufklirung iiber 
to-Partizipien und schwache Priterita gewahren, die im Ger- 
manischen nicht mehr in ihrer alten Form erhalten sind. 

Somit diirfen wir vielleicht von dem to-Partizip lat. (pre)-hensus 
Aufklarung iiber das schw. Prat. des Verbums (bi)-ginnan er- 
warten. (pre)-hensus steht auf gleicher Lautstufe mit dem Adj. 
pré-pensus ‘ geneigt’ (urspr. ptc. p. zu pré-pendeo). Wie letz- 
terem im Germanischen das Adj. funs ‘bereit’ zur Seite steht 
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(vgl. Kluge, PBB. 1x, 154),? so wiirde dem Pte. (pre)-henso- 
germ. *(bi)-guns entsprechen. Das zugehérige schwache Prit. 
wiirde germ. *(bi)-gunsa lauten. Genau in dieser Form begegnen 
die entsprechenden Worter im Germanischen nicht. Aber dem 
zu erwartenden Partizipialstamme* steht das Subst. bi-gunst f. 
‘ Beginn’ (Graff, 1v, 215) zur Seite, wahrend das schw. Prat. von 
bi-ginnan im Altesten Ahd. (Isidor-ttbs., Ende des 8. Jh.) 
bigunsta (3. sg., Is. 38, 17), plur. bigunston (3. pl., ebd. 30, 21) 
lautet. Diese historischen Formen sehen den vorhin erschlossenen 
prahistorischen so ahnlich, dass es in der Tat merkwiirdig wire, 
wenn sie nichts mit einander zu tun hitten. 

Hier aber werden wir ausser beginnen die beiden Verba génnen 
und kénnen heranziehen miissen. Diese Verben stehen sich in 
ihrer Tempusbildung einerseits so nahe und andrerseits so fern, 
dass sie notwendig den Trieb nach Berichtigung der Sprechmittel 
(durch Beseitigung scheinbarer Unregelmissigkeiten und unné- 
tiger Abweichungen), den jede Generation besitzt, herausfordern 
mussten. Fiir die alteste Zeit lasst sich die Bildung der beiden 
Praterita und der zugehérigen Verbalnomina bei ihnen vermu- 
tungsweise folgendermassen herstellen: 





Starkes Priteritum: Verbalnomen: Schw. Priiteritum: 
(sg.) (pl) ° (Adj. od. Subst.) 
bi-gann, bi-gunnum *bi-guns f. *bi-gunsa 
(Priis. bi-ginnan) (spiiter bi-gunst-s) (spiiter bi-gunsta) 
ann, unnum (urspr. *annwm?) anst-s f. *ansta(?) 
(Priit.-Priis. ‘ ginnen ’) (spiiter wnst-s ‘Gunst’) | (spiiter (gi-) onsta) 
kann, kunnum kunp-s Adj. ‘kund’ | kunba 
(Priit.-Priis. ‘ kénnen ’) | 








2 funsa- wird von Falk und Torp, S. 228 (s. v. fundon) aus “ fundsa” 
erklirt, was véllig verfehlt ist. Einwandsfrei dagegen war Kluges An- 
nahme (a. a. O., S. 154), funso- stehe zuniichst fiir funsso-, und letzteres 
sei verschoben aus p’ntto-. Nur muss man sich klar machen, dass Latei- 
nisch und Germanisch hier in der Verschiebung ein Stiick Weges zusam- 
mengehen. Schon in uralter Zeit wurde p’ntto zu p’nsso und letzeteres zu 
p’nso veriindert. Lat. penswm und Germ. funs(a) setzen gemeinsam letzere 
Form (nicht eine Form mit tt oder ds) voraus. 

5 genauer: einem entsprechenden ti- Stamme, der sich zu dem to- Stamme 
*-guns verhilt, wie der Stamm -hensi- in Lat. com-pre-hensi-6 zu -henso- 
in com-pre-hensu-s. 
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Wahrend die starken Praterita den Eindruck vollig gleichartiger 
Bildung machen, gehen die Verbalnomina und schwachen Pri- 
terita weit auseinander. Nun konnte man ja wohl den Verbal- 
nomina—wie in andern ahnlichen Fallen—einen gewissen Grad 
von Selbstiindigkeit einriumen, obgleich sich auch hier im Laufe 
der Zeit bei Substantiven wie Kunst und Gunst die Mischung der 
Typen geltend macht. Aber beim schwachen Priteritum scheint 
man schon friih das Bediirfnis nach volliger Neuregulierung 
(oder nach der Absicht der Sprechenden: Richtigstellung) der 
verwirrenden Formenmenge empfunden zu haben. Anfangs mag 
sich die Korrektur darauf beschrinkt haben, dass man den unklar 
gewordenen Formen *bi-guns und *bi-gunsa zur Verdeutlichung 
ihrer Funktion ein st statt des s gab; ahnlich wie got. wissa im 
Ahd. zu wista (Is.) und westa (Tat., Otfr.) umgeformt erscheint. 
Das bedeutet praktisch—wenigstens so weit es sich um den Dental 
handelt—eine Reduktion der urspriinglich vorhandenen drei 
Typen auf zwei. Aber vielleicht wurde dadurch die Konkurrenz 
unter den beiden letzteren verschirft. Meist halt man sich #n das 
Prater. kunpa, um darnach (gi-)onsta und bi-gunsta zu unpa 
(—ags. ide, Otfr. onda) und bigunpa (= ahd. bigonda, Tat. u. 
Otfr.) umzugestalten. Aber z. B. im Heliand zeigt sich umge- 
kehrt ein vélliger Sieg des Typus (g1-)onsta, bi-gonsta, so dass 
z. B. kunpa selbst zu konsta umgestaltet ist. Sonst half man sich 
wohl mit ginzlicher Aufgabe der regelwidrigen Formen. Z. B. ist 
im Gotischen von dem Prit.-Pras. ann nur das Verbalnomen ansts 
‘Gnade, Gunst’ nebst dem Adj. ansteigs ‘ gnidig’ beibehalten. 
Aus diesem Grunde darf man auf die Tatsache, dass das Gotische 
von bi-ginnan kein schwaches Priteritum bildet, nicht allzugrosses 
Gewicht legen. Das Gotische steht darin auf gleicher Stufe mit 
dem Neuhochd. und Neuenglischen, die gleichfalls zu beginnen, 
engl. to begin, nur ein starkes Prat. bilden. Aber dem dlteren 
Neuhochd. und dem Mittelenglischen war das schwache Priteri- 
tum nicht fremd. 

Im Laufe der Zeit gesellt sich als dritter Rivale der zu skulda 
‘sollte’? und wilda ‘wollte’ stimmende Typus munda ‘ gedachte’ 
hinzu, der von Haus aus zu man, munnum (mit einfachem 
Nasal!) gehért. In engl. could ‘konnte,’ nhd. konnte, génnte hat 
dieser Typus die ailteren Formen verdringt. Aber die Darstellung 
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dieser jiingsten Wandlungen gehért nicht mehr in den Rahmen 
der Etymologie von beginnen, mit der wir es hier hauptsichlich 
zu tun haben. 


; —_ ERMANN Z. 
Johns Hopkins University. HERMANN COLLIT 


DID WORDSWORTH JEST WITH MATTHEW? 


In his recent article “ Wordsworth Bandies Jests with Matthew ” 
(MLN. xxx1, 408), Professor Campbell contends that we lose the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s companion poems Lrpostulation and Reply 
and The Tables Turned by taking them too seriously. They are, 
he says in effect, not a solemn exposition of the poet’s philosophy, 
but dramatic studies animated by a boyish spirit of fun. Inci- 
dentally they contribute to the characterization of “an engaging 
fellow called Matthew.” This interpretation, plausible and attrac- 
tive as it may seem at first, is open to some objections, which deserve 
consideration. 

1. There is nothing in the poems themselves to suggest that 
they are not what they purport to be—a sober and truthful state- 
ment of Wordsworth’s well-known views 9n the influence of Nature 
over man’s inner life, on the spiritual strength gained from a 
“wise passiveness,” and on the comparatively small place held by 
mere book-learning in man’s spiritual growth. Their form is 
obviously dramatic, if by “ dramatic” we mean that they are cast 
in the form of a lyrical dialogue. But it does not follow from this 
that the persons of the little drama are imaginary, or that each 
speaker does not sincerely believe in the view he advocates. One, 
at least, of the two speakers is not a creature of imagination. 
Under the name of William, the poet is admittedly speaking to 
us in his own person, and he says precisely what we should expect 
him to say from our knowledge of his life, his poetry, and his 
character. He has, moreover, the better of the argument and the 
last word. No one credits Wordsworth with jesting when he 
expresses the same or similar ideas in his other poems; why then 
was he not serious here? Surely to prove to us that Wordsworth 
was jesting would require the strongest and most specific evidence. 

2. As there is nothing in the poems themselves to show that 
they are not to be taken seriously, the existence of a strain of 
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humor in them must be established by external evidence. This 
evidence is sought for in the character of Matthew, the student 
and book-lover who reproves William for his apparent idleness. 
This Matthew is assumed to be the same person as Matthew, the 
village schoolmaster, the central figure in some four or five of 
Wordsworth’s best-known poems. This Matthew, the schoolmaster, 
according to Professor Campbell, is a whimsical, fantastic character, 
who cannot be sad or serious for long. We have but to remember 
that Matthew, the schoolmaster, is frolicsome and erratic, and it 
becomes evident that Matthew, the book-lover, is not in earnest in 
his praise of learning. Assuming for the moment, that the two 
Matthews are identical and that the character of the schoolmaster 
is fully and faithfully presented by Professor Campbell, does this 
prove that Wordsworth jested with Matthew? Does it not merely 
prove at most that Matthew jested with Wordsworth? Of course, 
Wordsworth lectures Matthew and turns the tables on him with 
good spirit in the succeeding poem; but is there anything to show 
that Wordsworth, who is not accounted quick in such matters, 
ever saw Matthew’s joke? 

3. But the evidence that Matthew was jesting is very far from 
convincing. Professor Campbell virtually rests his whole argument 
on our correct understanding of the peculiarities of Matthew. 
“ Matthew’s character,” he says, “must be clearly understood by 
any one who hopes to interpret these lines aright.” “ This school- 
master,” says Wordsworth in his note to the poem called Matthew, 
“was made up of several both of his class and of men of other 
occupations.” 

The more I study the whole series of Matthew poems, the more 
fully I am persuaded that Wordsworth did not succeed in fusing 
these different originals into one convincing and consistent per- 
sonality. It would rather seem as if Wordsworth had written the 
several poems in which this composite Matthew appears, with now 
one and now another of his models chiefly or exclusively in mind. 
As Mr. Eric Robertson says: “The long and short about the 
‘ Matthew ’ is—these poems are each exquisite; as a group intended 
to portray one ideal character, they are unacceptable.”+ There 
are some three or four distinct Matthews, alike in some particulars 
but differing widely in others. There is, for instance, the Matthew 


* Wordsworth and the English Lake Country, p. 134. 
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whose eccentricities are graphically portrayed in the poem that 
bears his name. But this mad-cap Matthew seems far removed 
from the venerable and benevolent “Master” in the Address to 
the Scholars of the Village School. We have still another 
Matthew in The Two April Mornings and The Fountain a brave, 
patient, wholesome old man, bereft of those he has loved best, very 
lonely and sorrowful, but able to face the world smiling or even, 
at times, to sing his gay songs. In this Matthew, Wordsworth has 
created for us a profoundly moving, heroic, almost tragic figure, 
not unworthy to stand beside the old shepherd Michael. But the 
moment we attempt to identify this Matthew who is distinguished 
above all by his fundamental depth and constancy of feeling, with 
Matthew the Jester, whose moods are always changing and “ evan- 
escent,” we become involved in contradictions, and our conception 
of the characters of both Matthews becomes hopelessly blurred and 
confused. 

If, then, Matthew is different in different poems, why should 
we not have still another Matthew, in Hxpostulation and Reply? 
Or, why should we choose one Matthew rather than another, if we 
determine to interpret the character of Matthew, the student, by 
evidence from without? 

4. But even if we regard Matthew as a single and consistent 
character, and assume the identity of the Matthew of the series, 
with the book-lover of Eaxpostulation and Reply, we still fail to 
establish the humorous strain in that poem. To do this, it is not 
sufficient to prove that Matthew is fond of jesting, but that he 
was actually in a jesting mood on this particular occasion. His 
capacity for an intense seriousness is at least as characteristic a 
trait of Matthew’s character as his cheerfulness, or as his delight 
in merriment. Even Matthew the Jester, wayward and volatile as 
he is, has moods of profound seriousness and concentrated thought, 
while the Matthew of the Two April Mornings and The Fountain 
is certainly not in a jesting mood; there is nothing to show that 
on this occasion, as in others he was not serious. 

5. Finally, a consideration of the chronology of the question, 
and of the circumstances under which the two poems were written, 
only tends to make Professor Campbell’s position less secure. 
Wordsworth tells us that Zxpostulation and Reply and The Tables 
Turned were composed in the spring of 1798, when the poet was 
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living at Alfoxden. Now at this time not one of the series of 
‘“‘ Matthew poems” had been written. The Jesting Matthew, who - 
is called in to prove the humorous strain in these philosophic 
studies, had no literary existence in Wordsworth’s verse when these 
poems were composed. If he lived at all as an imaginary being 
yet unborn, it was only as a future possibility in the poet’s mind. 

Nor are we justified in assuming that this scholastic Matthew 
of the earlier poems was a preliminary sketch of the Matthew— 
or Matthews—of the yet unwritten series. He is, so far as appears, 
totally. unlike the composite Matthew, if there be one, or any 
Matthew of the group. He is not introduced as the Village School- 
master, but as the poet’s “ friend,” nor is there any mention made 
of the characteristic grey hair or the still more significant cheer- 
fulness of the Matthew pictured in the later poems. 

Who, then, was the earlier Matthew? Were the poems sug- 
gested by an actual occurrence, or is the whole incident merely 
imagined by the poet in order that he may expound his favorite 
doctrine? Wordsworth himself partly answers this question for 
us in the “ Advertisement” prefixed to the first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads. “The lines entitled Hxpostulation and Reply, 
and those which follow, arose out of a conversation with a friend 
who was somewhat unreasonably attached to modern books of 
moral philosophy.” We are not told when this conversation took 
place, but if this passage stood alone, we would naturally assume 
that the poems were written shortly after the occurrence of the 
incident which suggested them. The scene of the encounter, how- 
ever, purports to be Esthwaite Lake, near Hawkshead, and the 
fact that the poet describes himself as one to whom “life was 
sweet I knew not why” certainly suggests that Wordsworth was 
yet a schoolboy, or, at least very young. But if we conclude from 
this that the conversation as reported in the poems actually took 
place at Hawkshead before the poet had left school, we are con- 
fronted with a very real difficulty. That a boy of sixteen, who 
spent his morning sitting passively on a stone, should be rebuked 
for his apparent idleness is natural enough. But that any school- 
boy, however precocious, ever met the charge of idleness with an 
exposition of the relations between Man and Nature, at once 
original and profound, is surely beyond belief. Clearly William’s 
reply does not express Wordsworth’s youthful attitude toward 
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Nature, as he has described it in Tintern Abbey and elsewhere; 
it rather stands out as one of the best statements of the charac- 
teristic philosophy of his maturity. If this Matthew’s expostula- 
tion was indeed uttered at Hawkshead, when Wordsworth was a 
pupil, the poet’s response, as it appears in the poem, seems to have 
been made at Alfoxden after an interval of some ten or eleven 
years. This cannot be properly called a “conversation.” We are 
thus left to conjecture. My own guess would be that the “ con- 
versation ” out of which the poem “ arose” occurred at Alfoxden, 
and that the other speaker was Coleridge, who was certainly 
addicted to the study of philosophy, and with whom Wordsworth 
was constantly thrown at that time! Wordsworth, who often 
avoided literal accuracy, and who perhaps remembered some similar 
incident at Hawkshead in days long past, altered the time anid 
place of the conversation with little regard to probability. 

The whole matter may seem of minor importance and hardly 
worth discussion, but as Professor Campbell’s views would force us 
to misinterpret the Two April Mornings and The Fountain, two 
of Wordsworth’s most beautiful and significant poems, the matter 
is not so trifling as it might at first appear. Mr. John Morley, 
like Professor Campbell, has declared that the famous lines in 
The Reply: 


One impulse from a vernal wood, ete. 
> 


“cannot be taken seriously as more than a half-playful sally for 
the benefit of some too-bookish friend. No impulse from a vernal 
wood can tell us anything at all of moral evil and of good.” To 
say this is to strike at the very life of Wordsworth’s teaching. If 
this is so then, as Professor Raleigh says, “The secret of his 
(Wordsworth’s) strength is stolen from him.” TI entirely agree 
with Professor Raleigh’s conclusion that “it is best, at any rate, 
and wisest to disbelieve anyone who says that a great poet does 
not believe that which he many times solemnly asserts.” ? 


Henry S. PANCOAST. 
Philadelphia. 





*Sir Walter Raleigh’s Wordsworth, p. 132. 
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CHURCH-AND-STAGE CONTROVERSY IN GRANADA 


An anonymous pamphlet of forty-eight pages, including the title- 
page, signatures A-F, formerly belonging to Gayangos, now in the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, contains some information not de- 
void of interest for the history of the Spanish stage. The title 
runs as follows: * /DOMINE, NON NE BONUM/ semen seminasti in 
agro tuo? Vnde ergd / habet zizania? Et ait ilis: Inimicus 
homo fecit. Matth. 13. 27. 28. // The text begins on the title- 
page. 

It is an answer to a pamphlet in favor of the stage, entitled 
Discurso juridico, y moral sobre lo licito de las Comedias y su 
admission, which itself was an attack against two anti-stage pam- 
phlets, one entitled La Fidelidad persuadida y el escandalo im- 
pugnado, the other bearing the epigram Ecce labio (sic) mea non 
prohibebo (sic). I have been unable to identify or trace any of the 
three pamphlets just named. 

However, from the Domine pamphlet an idea may be gained of 
the contents of the Discurso. The latter considered stage-plays 


ya Actos indiferentes, ya Antidoto, y medicina, que sirve de reparo a la 


vida humana, ya [repeating Cicero’s worn definition] exemplo de la vida 
de el hombre; espejo de las costumbres; é imagen de la verdad. 


To refute the contention that plays are examples of living, the 
author of our pamphlet paints the stage hero as he knows him, 
always on a tireless, merciless woman-hunt. 


Y 4 estos desatinos, errores, y locuras, los bautizan con los titulos de 


. 


fineza, de constancia, de generosidad. 


As for the women: 


tambien se traen en las Comedias, que se usan, exemplares de mujeres, que 
para que la correspondencia con sus amantes no cesse, executan mil engafios, 
cautelas, y ossadias; burlando con arte, y con astucia, las atenciones y 


desvelo del Padre mas vigilante, y del esposo mas honrado, que zelan zu 
honor pundonorosos.? 


The plots are calculated to bring out the worst in women: 


Tambien se traen exemplares de tercerias artificiosas, con que la dama 
se vale de la criada confidente, para que la communicacion lasciva no se 


* Domine, ete., p. 3. * Tbid., p. 9. 
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acabe, Exponense 4 la vista mujeres, que admiten al galan con agrado, y 
cautelosamente lo escondan. Otras, que recibiendo el papel, en que son 
solicitadas para deleytes impuros responden con falsedad, obligando con 
tibieza, y con desvio, 4 que se esfuerge con mayor empeiio el pretendiente. 
Discurrase lo mismo de las sangrientas, y crueles leyes de el duelo, las 
quales se vén a cada passo en el Theatro estrechamente observadas. 


The very titles, he observes, show sufficiently the tendency of such 
plays: Antes que todo es mi dama [Calderon], T'odo lo vence el 
Amor,’ El Amor todo lo puede [?], El Amor haze discretos [?], 
El Amor haze valientes [ ?].* 

Far from being a mirror of truth, plays are its veriest distortion : 


La verdad primera dize: que se huyga la torpeza. Pero la Comedia 
afirma, que porfiando vence Amor [Lope]. La verdad primera ensefia: 
Que amemos al enemigo. Pero las Comedias persuaden, que el no vengarse 
es Deshonra[?]. La verdad primera llama locos a todos los pecadores. 
Pero las Comedias representan, que el que se niega a passiones amorosas, 
es necio, rustico, y grosero. 


The author is most indignant, however, at the representation of 
Christ or the Virgin by common actors and actresses, a feeling 
which, perhaps first expressed in Spain by Vives (1522), had been 
growing stronger since Mariana (1609), and probably had not a 
little to do with the final suppression of the auto: 


Y si tal vez los Farsantes, o Comediantes, hazen representacion de 
Christo N. Sefior, de su Madre Santissima, o de algun Santo, es pro- 
fanando, y quitando la veneracion debida al Representado, por la vileza, 
y estragada vida, y exercicio de quien lo representa. 

A quien no horriza vér, que vna mugercilla, que sin mucha temeridad 
puede juzgarse libiana; y quando no lo sea, que mayor indecencia, la 
que represente oy a la madre de la Pureza, que maiiana se tinge Diosa 
del amor profano! mas si alguno de los Farsantes representa, 0 a Jesu 
Christo, o a algun Santo, que monstruosidad no es vér, que a Jesu Christo, 
Dios, y Hombre; o a vn hombre puro, pero Santo, le represente un truhan, 
que ha cedido la fidelidad debida al matrimonio, por lo qual le privan las 
leyes, de que pueda querellarse, deque su muger le es adultera. 


After his vigorous refutation of the Discurso juridico our anony- 
mous author proceeds to defend what must have been the main 


*Don Antonio de Zamora (ca. 1660-ca, 17227). First published in a 
collection of 1772, La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 504. 

*Tbid., p. 11. 

®Ibid., p. 12. 
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thesis of the Fidelidad persuadida, namely, that the vow made by 
the city of Granada on Sept. 1, 1706, to abolish stage-plays was 
valid and should be kept. This resolution on the part of the city of 
Granada was one of the results of a campaign, conducted by promi- 
nent, energetic, and often talented pulpit orators, which lasted 
until the end of the eighteenth century, and came near uprooting 
the theater in the peninsula. In 1679 the famous missionary 
Father Tirso Gonzalez brought about a suspension of stage-plays 
in Seville, which was maintained during a century. In 1694 
Cérdoba was won ever by Father Francisco Posadas.*° Granada 
came next, and later on Tudela (1715) and Pamplona (1721).” 
The method followed was to persuade the cabildo of the local church 
to adopt a vow to abolish all stage-plays. The ostensible object 
would be to thank the Lord by so doing for having preserved the 
city from some calamity (in Pamplona, it was the plague of Mar- 
seilles), or to call Heaven’s blessings on the military enterprises of 
the king, as was the case in Granada. The town council would 
then register the vow or join in it, and the Consejo de Castilla or 
even the king would be requested to approve the vow and make it 
binding. Usually, the zeal induced by the preacher would wane 
in a few years, and efforts would be made to obtain a release from 
the vow. This was not always easy (in Pamplona a papal brief 
had to be retracted to accomplish the release), but in Granada it 
came about through the Real Cédula of 1725, which applied to the 
whole country.® 

Sr. Cotarelo writes that “segun asegura el autor de Pantoja 
II,” ® the text of the vow and the various ‘proceedings were recorded 
in 1714 by the escribano mayor of the cabildo and printed. The 
latter statement is confirmed by our pamphlet, which refers to the 
text of the resolution as having been printed by order of the city. 
The text of the acuerdo is given as follows: 


Acordd (assintiendo 4 los expressados en los memoriales, y representa- 
ciones de nuestro Illustrissimo Prelado, y Cabildo desta Santa Iglesia; 





® Cotarelo, Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro en 
Espana, Madrid, 1904, p. 28. 

7 Cotarelo, pp. 571, 496. 

® Cotarelo, p.- 328. 

*L. ¢., p. 8328. Pantoja is D. Simon Lopez’ Pantoja o resolucion . . . , 
Parte segunda, ete., Murcia, 1814. Cotarelo, pp. 398 and 412. 
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sus Religiones, y Superiores de ellas; sefior Abad, y Vniversidad de Bene- 
ficiados, y condescendiendo con sus justas, y piadosas peticiones) que esta 
ciudad debe ocurrir al remedio de los daiios, y perjuizios, que ocasionan 
las Comedias, Theatros, y Representaciones publicas, como oy se escriven, 
y executan, en perjuizio de la honestidad de todos estados, y ambos sexos; 
prohibiendo, y desterrando para siempre (por Voto de esta Ciudad) las 


Oy 


Comedias, y representaciones. Cuya solucion discurre, que no solo cedera 
en servicio de nuestro amado Rey, y sefior natural Don Phelipe V. como 
medio que le ayude a merecer las assistencias de Dios, para triumphar de 
sus enemigos, acreditando mas, y mas el amor, y fidelidad desta Ciudad, 
y sus Capitulares, con publica, y comun vtilidad de todo el Reyno, en la 
reformacion deste abuso, que tanto ha estragado sus costumbres; sino que 
sera vn sacrificio muy acepto a la Magestad Divina: cuya mayor honra, 
y gloria debe ser siempre objecto principal de todos los Acuerdos, y reso- 
luciones de esta Nobilissima, y Religiosissima Ciudad. 


The author’s contention is that the vow of 1706 was not only 
valid and binding on the city, but that it was a religious vow, 
binding forever: “ Porque en dicho decreto ay todas las condi- 
ciones essenciales, y que bastan para que vna ciudad quede obligada 
a Dios por Voto Religioso.” 7° He then gives some interesting de- 
tails on the manner in which the city had met the difficulty of 
losing the rental of the playhouse, a difficulty which had often 
brought similar vows to naught, because the local hospital usually 
received the money. In Granada they decided in 1706 

Que los un mil ducados en que estaba arrendada [la Casa], se reinte- 
grassen de sus consignados alimentos; y que solo se librassen a los Cava- 
lleros Comissarios de las Fiestas del Santissimo Sacramento dos mil 
ducados, y no los tres mil, que se les libraran siempre; puesto que les 
relevaba de mayores gastos, y costa, que les tenian los Comediantes, 
Autos, Saynetes, trages, tramoyas, &c. 


After a final volley of texts and some reference to other cities 
which had followed Granada, the pamphlet, which is vigorously 
and in parts entertainingly written. comes to an end. 

It has thus far apparently remained unknown. It reveals the 
titles of three more, equally unknown pamphlets, suggesting that, 
in spite of Sr. Cotarelo’s copious compilation, a good deal remains 
to be learned about the relations between the Spanish church and 
stage. To fix the date of the pamphlet would seem easy. It almost 
certainly belongs to the eighteenth century. The vow of 1706 pro- 
vides the terminus a quo. The Real Cédula of 1725, bringing re- 
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lease from it, would naturally set the terminus ad quem. None of 
the plays referred to (at least none of those I could identify) 
appeared before that date. Yet there are some puzzling references 
which might put this in doubt. Thus, on page 47 it is said that 
Ecija has taken the vow, and that Baeza has transformed its 
theater into a church. But these two towns appear to have been 
won over only in 1787 ** by Father Cadiz. It is possible then that 
the author of this pamphlet was merely trying to help Father 
Cadiz (who is known to have been trying, in 1779, to reclaim the 
backsliding city of Granada)** by showing that the vow of 1706 
was still binding. But the references to autos** and to imper- 
sonations of Christ seem less likely to have occurred years after 
the official abolition of the autos (1765). And, of course, Ecija 
and Baeza may well have taken the vow earlier in the century 
without having published it officially. 

It may be of interest to add a few details of literary history 
which the examination of a number of similar pamphlets brought 
to light. The Arbitraje politico-militar, one of the most violent 
of the numerous pamphlets in the famous controversy on Father 
Guerra’s Aprobacion of Calderén, numbers in the second edition 
(1683) thirty-eight pages (against thirty-five in the first),** and 
there was added to it a full-page woodcut showing through an 
ornamental portico a schoolmaster at his desk brandishing the 
rod, and a crowd of children on the floor, fighting, teasing each 
other, and some even swarming up the shelves above the master’s 
head. 

Sr. Cotarelo™ lists “hacia 1775” the publication of a Carta 
politica to which an answer was made by D. Agustin Valer:tin de 
la Iglesia. Since the latter speaks of the author as living, and his 
description of the Carta politica does not coincide with the well- 
known Carta philologica of Cascales, Sr. Cotarelo concludes: 
“ mas creible es, 6 en una coincidencia de nombres (excepto el Don) 
y de titulo, 6 que el autor moderno toméd como seudénimo el 
nombre del erudito de principios del siglo XVII.” The fact is 
that the Carta Politica is merely a reprint of the Carta philologica, 
with the following title: * /Carta politica, / escrita por el Lic.4o. 


1 Cotarelo, p. 411. 14 Cotarelo, p. 62. 
P »P 

#8 Cotarelo, p. 105. ~P. 144, 

rr. Me 
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/ Don Francisco / Cascales, / al apolo de Espafia / Lope de 
Vega / Carpio, / el aiio de 1634. / En defensa de las Comedias, / 
y representacion de ellas. / Segunda Impression. /—/ CoN 
LICENCIA. En Madrid: En la Imprenta, y Libre- / ria de Joseph 
Garcia Lanza, Plazuela del Angel. / Afio de 1756. // 4°. Title- 
sheet and sixteen numbered pages. Sigs. A-B. 


JosEPH E. GILLET. 
University of Minnesota. 





SCOGAN’S QUEM QUAERITIS 


It would be hard to imagine a less likely place than Scoggins 
Jests from which to extract a seriously worthy new version of the 
Easter Quem Quaeritis. As well go to Mr. Dooley for light on 
modern Irish drama as to Scogan for light on liturgical drama. 
Yet both medizval and modern clowns might conceivably have 
directed jests illuminatingly over the respective subjects. 

The mysterious compiler who acted humble Boswell to Scogan 
or Scoggin by recounting his jests helps to prove, I believe, that 
what Chambers thinks the highest development of the Easter 
drama, the form in which Christ himself appears, was fairly com- 
mon in England as well as on the Continent. Professor Young 
has recently published one fourteenth century English play of that 
form. Scogan seems to indicate a wider knowledge of the type 
in England. Chambers knew only Continental versions. He 
says:? “The addition of the apostle scene completed the evolution 
of the Easter play for the majority of churches. There were, how- 
ever, a few in which the very important step was taken of intro- 
ducing the person of the risen Christ himself; and this naturally 
entailed yet another new scene. Of this type there are fifteen 
extant versions, coming from one Italian, four French, and four 
German churches. . . . Here (in a Fleury play which he describes 
as an example) the Christ appears twice, first disguised in simili- 
tudinem hortolani, afterwards in similitudinem domini with the 
labarum or resurrection banner.” 


1 Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
xv, part 2 (1909), 929-30. 
*The Medieval Stage (1903), m, 31-2. 
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One of Scogan’s ungodly practical jokes needed for a setting 
just this kind of Easter play, and the author’s mood was for going 
into interesting details. This occurs only in the 1613 edition of 
Scoggins Testes. Wherein is declared his pleasant pastimes in 
France; and of his meriments among the Fryers: full of delight 
and honest mirthe. Of this book the one copy now extant, 
so far as I am aware, is that in the Bodleian library which I have 
examined and described for a recently published investigation into 
Scogan’s slippery identity.* It gives a quite different lot of jests 
from those of the 1626 edition reprinted by Hazlitt in his Shake- 
speare Jest-Books. The tale of the Easter play is the eighth jest, 
although the book has no numbering of pages or jests which may 
be referred to. It is in Scogan’s best scurrilous vein: 


How Scoggin set a whole towne together by the eares. At Easter follow- 
ing Scoggin came to the same Village againe, at which time the Parson 
of the towne (according to the order of the popish Clergie would needes 
haue a stage play,) [parenthesis sic] and as in that age the whole earth 
was almost planted with superstition & idolatry, so such like prophane 
pastimes was greatly delighted in, especially playes made of the Scripture 
at an Easter, as I said before) the Parson of the Village would haue a 
play of the resurrection of the Lord, and for because the men were not 
learned, nor could not reade, hee tooke a lemman that he kept (hauing 
but one eye) and put her in the graue of an Angell which when Scoggin 
saw, he went to two of the simplest fellowes in the towne, that plaid the 
three Maries: and the Parson himselfe plaid Christ with a banner in his 
hand. Then said Scoggin to the simple fellowes when the Angell asketh 
you whom you seeke, you must say the Parsons lemman with one eye, so 
it fortuned that the time was come that they must play and the Angell 
asked them whom they sought? Marry quoth they, as Scoggin had 
taught them, wee seeke the Priestes lemman with one eye, which when 
the woman hearde, she arose out of the graue and all to be scratched one 
of the poore fellowes by the face that plaid one of the three Maries: 
Whereupon hee soundly buffeted her about the eares, the priest seeing 
this threw down his banner and went to helpe his lemman, with that the 
other two fell upon the Priest, the clerkes likewise tooke the priests part, 
and many other of the parisioners on the contrary side, so yt in short 
time the whole towne lay together by the eares in the middle of the 
Church, which when Scoggin perceiued he went his way out of the village 
and came no more there. 


It should be said at once that the compiler of the jests in the 
1613 edition pretends that he has translated his book from French. 


% Modern Language Review, xvt (1921), 120ff. 
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On page one appears the heading: Certaine Merrie lestes of 
Scoggin translated out of French. This is fiction, we may be sure, 
and we can pass it over with the same laughter,—or scorn, if 
Scogan happens to be too elemental for us,—which we accord the 
other jests. The compiler plainly thought to add authority to 
these Continental adventures of Scogan by pretending that they 
were originally recorded in French, but there is not the slightest 
evidence of a French original anywhere, and Scogan’s vogue has 
always been of the English English. Moreover, the game is given 
away by the duplication in the 1613 edition of four jests in the 
unquestionably English 1626 edition, which of itself is probably 
only a copy of a much earlier edition.* The English setting be- 
comes French with the greatest ease. 

And so with some assurance we can guess that this tale of the 
priest and his one-eyed lemman describes an English play. The 
writer obviously considers himself much removed from the time, 
for he makes pointed reference to the earlier and more supersti- 
tious times which loved Easter plays. His violent anti-Popery 
proves the author to have belonged to Protestant England, but he 
probably reworked a jest handed down in folk-lore from previous 
generations. The earliest certain date for any of Scoggins Jests 
is 1565-6, when a collection now unknown was licensed for print- 
ing.® However, the jests undoubtedly circulated in some form 
long before this, and, as I have tried to show at length elsewhere, 
Scoggin the jester was probably the same Scogan who lived in 
Chaucer’s time and appears in Chaucer’s Envoy.® 

I think then that Scogan’s jest of the Easter play makes very 
probable the existence in England, say during the early fifteenth 
century, of such a version as is described, but even if the setting 
is really French, this slovenly told little story is full of interest. 
Chambers says:7 “It must be borne in mind that the Quem quae- 
ritis remained imperfectly detached from the liturgy, out of which 
it arose. The performers were priests, or nuns, and choir-boys.” 
But in Scogan’s play the secularization seems to have gone so far 
that some of the parts at least were played by townspeople. Still 


* Modern Language Review, xv1, 123, note. 

5 Arber’s Transcript, 1, 134. 

* Modern Language Review, xvi, 120ff., as noted above. 
7 Work cited, m, 35. , 
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more interesting, the women’s parts were played by men. ‘The 
priest’s lemman gets the part of the angel only because the simple 
fellows of the town were not lettered enough to take it. The brief 
sketch of the audience assembled in the church to see the play and 
falling into a fight over it is a breath of reality. 

Because of the hit or miss fashion in which the jest is told, per- 
haps after all the most dependable and significant thing about it 
is the life-like picture of a priest with commendable artistic im- 
pulses, though unpraiseworthy morals, working up an Easter 
drama among parishioners neither artistic nor lettered. It must 
have happened so pretty often. Even though he is medieval in 
morals, the priest is vividly like an earnest young rector of today 
getting up church theatricals. The whole story has a human touch 
which the Latin texts of the liturgical drama do not share. 


Washington and Lee University. WILtarRD FARNHAM. 





REVIEWS 


Prepositional Phrases of Asseveration and Adjuration in Old and 
Middle French. By Outver Towtes. Paris: Champion, 1920. 


x + 157 pp. 


In his “ Introduction” (pp. 7-10), the author of this Johns 
Hopkins dissertation summarizes the general principles involved in 
the use of invocatory formulas, and delimits the scope of his inves- 
tigation. By confining his attention to “‘ the invocation of objects 
of reverence and love by means of a phrase consisting of an intro- 
ductory preposition plus the name of the object invoked,” he 
excludes the consideration of such forms as si m’ait dieu, le diable 
m’emporte, etc. He further excludes prepositional phrases based 
on the name of some abstract quality (e. g., par amour), except 
when “as the result of the presence of the possessive pronoun 
(e. g., par ma foi), the abstraction seems to be made definite, 
personified and invoked.” Exclamatory or interjectional forms are 
included only “ where invocations in normal adjurative or asseve- 
rative forms, or in forms derived from them, are used inter- 
jectionally.” + 


* What evidence is there that beau Dieu, benoit Dieu (p. 20), each of 
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As compared with the earlier dissertations of Tolle? and Busch,* 
the present study is less comprehensive from the point of view of 
the syntactic function of the formulas under consideration. Its 
chronological scope is more restricted than that of Zéckler’s mono- 
graph,* which deals with the entire French period. On the other 
hand, within the definite limits which Mr. Towles has prescribed 
for himself, he has drawn upon a wider range of sources and has 
given us a more complete and better-ordered collection of material 
than any of his predecessors had done. 

The list of texts from which the material is drawn includes 
seventy-eight titles covering the period from the St. Léger down 
to the middle of the sixteenth century and representing the various 
literary genres: hagiographic and didactic poetry, chansons de 
geste, courtly epic, the Roman de Renart, fabliaux, lyric, religious 
and profane drama, historical and other narrative prose. As sec- 
ondary sources, the author names the German monographs above- 
mentioned, Du Cange, Godefroy, and Langlois’s Table des noms 
propres. 

The body of the dissertation (pp. 11-149) consists of a list of 
the oath-forms classified according to the objects invoked: A) re- 
ligious objects (Christian and pagan), B) objects pertaining to the 
speaker, the person addressed or the person referred to (including 
abstract attributes, material attributes, and persons bearing a rela- 
tion of some sort to the speaker, the person addressed or the person 
referred to), C) miscellaneous objects. Religious oaths and invo- 
cations of objects of personal reverence occur with almost equal 
frequency, but the former are far superior to the latter in variety 
of form (at least half the examples of the latter group invoke 
la fot or ame); there are less than thirty invocations of mis- 
cellaneous objects. As one might expect, the greatest variety is 
found in the Christian objects of invocation. 

There are a number of cases where Mr. Towles’s classification 
of individual examples might be open to question. So, p. 30, 


which occurs only once and without preposition, are derived from preposi- 
tional forms (cf. the statement on p. 10, note) ? 

?Das Betheuern und Beschwéren in der altromanischen Poesie mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der franzésischen, Erlangen, 1883. 

*Uber die Betheuerungs- und Beschwérungsformeln in den Miracles de 
Notre Dame par personnages, Marburg, 1886. 

‘Die Beteuerungsformeln im Franzésischen, Leipzig, 1906. 
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should not “God the Saviour” be under “ God the Son” rather 
than under “God the Father ”?—P. 50, might not la mort be 
included among “ abstractions relating to the Passion of Christ ” 
(pp. 100-101, along with les angoisses, etc.) rather than under 
“indirect invocation [of Christ] through the medium of some 
attribute ”?—P. 66, why does par seint Martir appear under 
“saints as a class or in groups ”?—P. 99, should not Mary Mag- 
dalen and Mary the Egyptian be listed under “ saints ”?—P. 110, 
fot que je dot saint Israel and par sainte [read saint] Spire de 
Corbueil are probably invocations of saints rather than of “ holy 
places” (under “ miscellaneous holy material objects”).° These 
cases of possibly inexact classification are unimportant, however, 
since there is a good index (pp. 151-156), in which the various 
oath-forms are listed alphabetically. This index is especially wel- 
come in view of the fact that Tolle’s dissertation (which, of the 
three earlier monographs, most nearly covered the period treated 
in the present study) has neither an index nor a table of contents. 

Although the author modestly states in his preface that he has 
merely given a classified list of the forms he has found, he has 
really done more than that, since we find scattered through the 
volume many illuminating observations in regard to the relative 
frequency of occurrence of the different forms and types of oaths 
at the various periods and in the various types of literature (often 
the forms occur within quite definite literary and chronological 
limits), and in regard to their functions and values, as asseverative 
or adjurative, mild or emphatic, ‘serious or frivolous. These are 
matters of detail which, unfortunately, can hardly be summarized 
within the limits of a brief review. 

A few words may be said concerning the completeness and 
accuracy of Mr. Towles’s citations. In the case of a number of 
frequently recurring forms, the indication “ete.” shows that the 
list of examples quoted and referred to is not exhaustive. Else- 


*JIn several instances, the same example should have been quoted or 
referred to under two different rubrics: par le bon Dieu poissant (p. 20, 
s. v. bon) should also appear p. 24, s. v. dieu le puissant; par le grand 
Dieu misericors (p. 24, 8s. v. dieu miséricordieux) should also appear p. 20, 
s. v. grand; foi que doi Deu et sa vertu (p. 35, s. v. vertu) should also 
appear pp. 17-18, s. v. foi que dois Dieu; Mere de Diou! La Coronade! 
(p. 57, s. v. mére de Dieu) should also appear p. 55, s. v. cowronnée. 
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where, unless there is indication to the contrary, one would assume 
that the author has listed all the examples he has found of the 
formula in question. One is therefore surprised at the omission 
of certain examples which had previously been quoted by Tolle 
and Zéckler and which occur in texts included in Mr. Towles’s 
bibliography.® For instance, additional examples of the invocation 
of “saints individually ” should have been included in a number 
of cases where Mr. Towles expressly states that only one example 
has been found or that the form is “ very rare”: Ste. Avie (Zockler, 
p. 108), St. Benoit (Zéckler, p. 100), St. Frangois (Zockler, p. 
102), St. Sulpice (Zéckler, p. 107). Examples occur in Mr. 
Towles’s texts of oaths by the following saints who do not figure 
in his list: St. Aignan (Zéckler, p. 100), St. Blanchart de Vitré 
(Zockler, p. 108), St. Guineman (Tolle, p. 39), Ste. Marande 
(Zéckler, p. 110), St. Nythier (Zéckler, p. 106), St. Yzaye (Tolle, 
p. 39). 

On the other hand, the author has included one example, at least, 
which is more than doubtful. P. 47, s. v. le ceur [de Dieu], he 
states that his last example of the oath is in Villon, and refers to 
the Longnon edition of 1911, p. 44. Par cuer, in this passage 
(Test., v. 988), is surely not an oath. 

Mr. Towles’s quotations and references, so far as verified by the 
reviewer, appear to be fairly accurate. Sometimes, indeed, the 
spelling is not exactly that of the text. The following inaccurate 
references have been noted: p. 27, 1. 19, the reference to H. Bord. 
should be “756” (not “7%66”); p. 57, n. 10, read “Ch. lyon, 
4064” (not “ 4506”); p. 59, 1. 5, read “ Vill., 42” (not “57”); 
p. 128, 1. 22, read “ Ch. lyon, 1269” (not “ 268”); p. 138, 1. 3, 


*In some cases, of course, the discrepancy is due to the fact that Mr. 
Towles made use of an edition other than that used by his predecessor. 
Thus, the example of Saint Vaas cited by Tolle (p. 39) from Aliscans 
occurs only as a variant in the edition used by Mr. Towles. In this con- 
nection, it may be regretted that the author did not make use of the 
variant readings in the Marty-Laveaux edition of Rabelais, which would 
have enabled him to add a considerable number of interesting forms (esp. 
from Gargantua, Ch. 17, instead of the simple par saincte Mamye). 

*Cf. Test., v. 35, P. Champion, Frangois Villon, m1, p. 115, note, and L. 
Foulet, Romania, xivi11, pp. 582-584. 

*E. g., p. 25, 1. 12, the text has cwer, not cueur; p. 149, 1. 6, the text has 
coroné, not queroné. Several other examples, which could easily be multi- 
plied, are included below under typographical errors. 
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read “ Rol., 3954” (not “ 953”); p. 144, n. 1, read “ Par. Duch., 
1235 ” (not “ 1253 ”) ; p. 149, 1. 12, read “ Vill., 63 ” (not “ 1585,” 
since the other references to Villon are page-references). P. 143, 
n. 1, we read: “Pour l'amour de —, Alex., XIII.” As the 
only edition of the Alezis listed in Mr. Towles’s bibliography is 
G. Paris’s edition of 1903, one would naturally suppose this to be 
a reference to strophe XIII. No such example occurs in this 
strophe, though similar formulas are to be found in vv. 152, 220, 
223 and 230. There has perhaps been confusion with an example 
quoted by Tolle, p. 25: “Et por V’amor Alexis ten enfant: St. 
Alex. XIII¢ 305, 882,” which refers, not to strophe XIII of the 
eleventh-century poem, but to v. 882 (or rather 883) of the thir- 
teenth-century rhymed redaction included by G. Paris in his large 
1872 edition (p. 305).° 


PercivaL B. Fay. 
University of California. 





The Cid Theme in France in 1600, Minneapolis: Pioneer Printers, 
1920, 16 pp.; The Purpose of Corneille’s Cid, by G. L. van 
RoossroecK. Minneapolis: Pioneer Printers, 1921, 39 pp.* 


In the first of these brochures Dr. van Roosbroeck shows that 
the plot of an early French novel, La hayne et Vamour d’Arnoul 
et de Clairemonde (Paris, Du Breuil, 1600), by a certain Antoine 


®*The following are evidently slips or misprints: p. ix, l. 15, “ per- 
sonnages ” (same error, p. 128, l. 16); p. 4, 1. 18, “Densusiano”; p. 7, 
chapter-heading, “ PRINCIPILES ”; p. 10, 1. 3, “ interjectionnal”; p. 16, 
1. 3, “ ellypsis ”; p. 19, 1. 18, “ form the oath” (read “form of the oath”) ; 
p. 27, 1. 19, “ soiés” (read “ soies”); p. 43, 1. 1, “appelative”; p. 46, 
1. 20, “fifteenth centuries ” (read “ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries”) ; 
p. 51, 1. 13, “foi” (read “ foie”); p. 71, 1. 2, “vin” (read “ vint”); 
p. 82, 1. 16, “ fictitions”; p. 103, 1. 14, “le” (read “la”); p. 107, 1. 1, 
“ patendtre ”; p. 126, 1. 20, “ont” (read “out”); p. 134, 1. 3, “ Absrac- 
tions”; p. 139, 1. 19, “mourent” (read “mourut”); p. 140, 1. 23, 
“feroiz” (read “ seroiz”); p. 143, 1. 2 from bottom, note “3” (read 
“5”); p. 144, n. 1, “ campanions ”; p. 152, 1. 17, “ dents de Saint-” (read 
“dent de Saint-”). 

1A third pamphlet, entitled The Genesis of Corneille’s Mélite has also 
been printed. As it has been withdrawn from sale on account of numerous 
typographical errors and as whatever it contains of value will be pub- 
lished subsequently, it is unnecessary to review it at this time. 
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Du Périer, is very much like that of the Cid, for in it a young 
man kills in a duel the father of a girl who, while seeking ven- 
geance for this deed, falls in love with her father’s murderer. 
She has Chiméne’s moral struggle between love and duty, a duel 
is fought for her, her lover offers her his sword that she may kill 
him with it, and she finally yields to his courtship. All of these 
similarities and more are also found in Corneille’s Spanish source, 
but Dr. van Roosbroeck thinks that Du Périer’s analysis of love, 
subtler and more emphasized than de Castro’s, may have suggested 
to Corneille the idea of stressing moral strife rather than external 
action. As to the relation between de Castro and Du Périer he 
concludes that there are only two possible theories, either that de 
Castro was influenced by Du Périer, or that there was a common 
source, probably Spanish. He very properly considers the second 
the more likely to be true. In any case it is interesting to note 
that the story which was dramatized by de Castro and Corneille 
appeared in France before either of them wrote. 

The Purpose of Corneille’s Cid has a more ambitious theme. 
In it Dr. van Roosebroeck urges that many problems connected 
with the Cid—its success despite the fact that it appeared with 
its Spanish hero at a time when France and Spain were at war, 
the ennoblement of Corneille’s father in January, 1637, the hos- 
tility of Richelieu, Corneille’s turning to heroic characterization— 
can be solved “ by the identification of an allusion to the queen of 
France, Anne of Austria, in the Chiméne of Corneille’s play.” He 
brings forward as evidence the facts that the government of 
Richelieu was unpopular at the time that Corneille wrote the Cid, 
that the queen’s party was pro-Spanish and desirous to oppose the 
Cardinal in every possible way, that de Chalons, who is said to 
have suggested the subject to Corneille, was secretary to Anne of 
Austria, and that the situation of the queen, daughter of the King 
of Spain and wife of the King of France, was similar to that of 
Chiméne, obliged to demand that her lover be put to death for 
killing her father. Now there is no doubt about the Spanish party 
and its hostility to Richelieu, but the evidence that de Chilons, 
barely twenty-one at the time, suggested to Corneille the reading 
of de Castro is extremely weak, for it is based on a statement made 
by de Beauchamps nearly a century later in a short passage that 
contains at least two errors.? 


* De Beauchamps refers to this youth as being “ dans sa vieillesse ” and 
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But even if we admit that Corneille’s attention was called to a 
Spanish play by a follower of Anne of Austria, how does that prove 
that she was the model for Chiméne? The parallel is really not 
very striking. It is a question in the play of two families, not of 
two nations, the heroine is not yet married, through most of the 
play she fights against her lover, yielding only at the end and then 
tacitly. It would have been a dubious compliment to the queen 
to imply that through most of the war she was working against 
her husband’s interests and yielded only after having tried almost 
every means in her power to have him put to death.* 

But there is a still stronger objection to be made. Dr. van 
Roosbroeck holds that the success of the Cid was largely due to 
the discovery of this parallel by the Parisian theater-goers. How 
is it then that no reference was made to the fact in the seventeenth 
century? He sees the difficulty and seeks to avoid it by a reference 
to Sorel, who explained Richelieu’s dislike of the Cid and approval 
of Scudéry’s Amour tyrannique on the ground that “dans le 
premier il y avoit quelques paroles qui choquoient les grands 
Ministres, et dans l’autre il y en avoit qui exaltoient le pouvoir 
absolu des Roys, mesmes sur leurs plus proches.” Dr. van Roos- 
broeck adds (p. 13), “ The text makes it perfectly clear that the 
Mémoires, from which Sorel drew his information, meant that 
Richelieu condemned the Cid and praised the Amour Tirannique 
because of the allusions which these plays contain to the relations 
between the queen, Anne of Austria, and the king, Louis XIII.” 
Not at all. “Sur leurs plus iproches” refers to Seudéry’s play 
only. The words that shocked the Cardinal can be easily identified 
with some of the lines spoken by Chiméne’s father and by Don 
Sanche. I quite agree with Dr. van Roosbroeck that the fact that 
there is a duel in the Cid did not set Richelieu against the play, 


makes him secretary to the queen mother, which must mean Marie de 
Médicis, for Dr. van Roosbroeck’s ingenious argument that de Beauchamps 
was referring to the “latest ‘Reine Mére’ he knew himself, Anne of 
Austria ” will hardly carry conviction if one realizes that de Beauchamps 
wrote over sixty years after the death of Anne, at a time when her son 
Louis XIV had ceased to reign. 

*Mr. Chinard calls my attention to the fact that a real parallel to the 
situation of Anne is to be found, not in the Cid, but in Horace, where 
Sabine is married to a man who is fighting against her family and her 


nation. 
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but he may well have objected to lines that expressed just the 
point of view of the revolting nobles against whom he was directing 
much of his energy. Compare, for instance, lines 157, 158: 


Pour grands que soient les rois, ils sont ce que nous somme3 
Ils peuvent se tromper comme les autres hommes; 


or line 366, 


Désobéir un peu n’est pas un si grand crime; 


or line 378, 
Tout l’&tat périra, s’il faut que je périsse.* 


There is no reason, then, to suppose that Sorel had in mind an 
identification of Chiméne and Anne of Austria. Apparently he, 
like Corneille’s other contemporaries, knew nothing of this par- 
allel,® or did not think it worth reporting. How then could it 
have exerted any real influence upon the play’s success ? 

The interesting question which Dr. van Roosbroeck raises as to 
how a Spanish hero could be popular in France in 1636-1637 is 
certainly not explained by his suggestion that a Spanish clique 
at court favored the Cid. Indeed the only conclusions to be drawn 
are that war made nations less hostile in the seventeenth century 
than it does to-day and that Rodrigue was looked upon less as a 
Spaniard than as the representative of christendom in its wars 
with the Mohammedan world, still a subject of interest in France, 
where Father Joseph had sought not long before to organize a 
crusade against the Turks.® 

Finally this pamphlet takes wp the vexed question of Richelieu’s 
attitude towards the Cid. The author finds that it was not at 
first unfavorable, but became so when the Cardinal discovered the 
secret correspondence between Anne of Austria and the Spanish 
court. Now this is an interesting hypothesis and may conceivably 
be correct, but to prove it one must show that the discovery of 
the queen’s intrigue preceded Richelieu’s hostility to the play. 
“Tt is only by the end of July 1637,” writes Dr. van Roosbroeck, 


* Cf. also lines 380-382 and 583-592. 

5If they had known of it, could Corneille have written in his Lettre 
apologétique, “vous avez traisté la pauvre Chiméne d’impudique, de 
prostituée, de parricide ”? 

*Cf. L. Dedouvres, le Pére Joseph polémiste, Paris, Picard, 1895, pp. 
35 seq. ‘ 
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“ that Richelieu showed any real interest in the Academy’s criticism 
of the Cid,’ but his only proof of this is contained in a letter of 
that date cited by Professor Searles,” which shows only that 
Richelieu was then interested in the matter, not that his interest 
in it had just begun. Indeed this interest may have been felt as 
early as the latter part of June. On the other hand our earliest 
date that has to do with the discovery of the queen’s correspondence 
with the enemy is August 11 when the arrest of her portemanteau, 
La Porte, was ordered.* It would seem, therefore, that Richelieu’s 
interest in having the Cid condemned began before the discovery 
of the queen’s treachery. Certainly the contrary is far from being 
established. As a matter of fact, I doubt very much if Richelieu 
felt any real enmity to Corneille or the Cid. He wished to have 
his Academy settle the famous literary quarrel simply because he 
wished to direct various forms of national activity, literary as 
well as political or religious. 

I cannot, then, accept Dr. van Roosbroeck’s hypothesis, but this 
does not mean that his pamphlet is without value. On the con- 
trary, his work gives evidence of great industry and ingenuity. 
His information is extensive and unusual. He does not convince 
me, but he makes me think. That is why I believe that this 
brochure should be read by all who are interested in seventeenth- 


century plays. 
H. CarrRINGTtoN LANCASTER. 





Goethe tiber seine Dichtungen. Versuch einer Sammlung aller 
Ausserungen des Dichters iiber seine poetischen Werke von 
Prof. Dr. Hans GerHarp Grir. Frankfurt a. M.: Litera- 
rische Anstalt Riitten & Loening, 1903-14, 9 volumes: 

Erster Theil: Die epischen Dichtungen. Erster Band, 1901 
(Achilleis—Wahlverwandtschaften). Zweiter Band, 1902 
(Werther—Wilhelm Meister, Indexes). 

Zweiter Theil: Die dramatischen Dichtungen. Erster Band, 1903 
(Amine—Fastnachtspiel). Zweiter Band, 1904 (Faust— 
Geschwister). Dritter Band, 1906 (Gétter, Helden u. Wieland 


"R. H. L., 1914, p. 359. 
* Richelieu, Mémoires, Paris, Foucault, 1823, x, 195. 
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Neueréffnetes moralisch-politisches Puppenspiel). Vierter 
Band, 1908 (Paliéiophron u. Neoterpe—Ynkle u. Jariko, 
Indexes). 

Dritter Theil: Die lyrischen Dichtungen. Erster Band, 1912 
(1756-1814). Zweiter Band, 1. Hiilfte, 1914 (1815-26). 
Zweiter Band, 2. Halfte, 1914 (1826-32, Tables, Indexes). 


The first four volumes of Graf’s monumental work were reviewed 
in this periodical by Adolph Gerber,’ but various circumstances 
combined have hitherto prevented corresponding notice of the 
remaining five volumes, the last issued in Dec. 1914. It is now 
too late to review them in detail, even if that were profitable 
with a work consisting of a truly vast number of data. 

To those who have once consulted Griaf’s work it requires no 
further recommendation. Others will be interested to know that 
it consists of a most careful and scholarly collection, chrono- 
logically arranged, of all of Goethe’s scattered utterances and 
notes, however slight, referring to each of his works, Epic, Dra- 
matic and Lyric, with concise explanatory comment whenever 
necessary, and with full indexes to each of these three divisions. 
There are also numerous tables of much interest and value, and 
innumerable cross-references throughout. As indicated in brackets 
above, Grif takes up the Epic and Dramatic works in the alpha- 
betical order of their titles in these two groups, but for the Lyrics 
he very properly adopts a single chronological order throughout 
the whole group. The tables to the Lyrics show clearly the chrono- 
logical sequence of all the poems, and also just which poems appear 
in Goethe’s various lists and collections. 

Of course it was not thought necessary to reprint in full under 
each work separately a passage referring to several works at once. 
In such cases cross-references amply suffice. The indexes to the 
references to each work are printed at the end of the group, Epic, 
Dramatic or Lyric. Except for these cross-references and indexes 
each volume is practically complete in itself, and each may accord- 
ingly be purchased separately. 

The Index for each work collects its: 1. Quellen; 2. Orte; 
3. Briefe etc. (including letters from others than Goethe himself) ; 


*t, June 1901; m1, Nov. 1902; mm and tv, May 1905. 
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4, Tagebiicher; 5. Gesprache; 6. Entstehung; 7. Drucke; 8. Wirk- 
ung (including translations) ; 9. Hinzelnheiten (including refer- 
ences to particular parts of the work in question). 

The various Mss. and editions of each work, Epic or Dramatic, 
are duly described on the first pages relating to it. This proved 
impracticable in the case of Lyrics; but their first appearance in 
print and place in the Weimar edition are precisely indicated in 
the elaborate but clear Index of first lines, titles, persons and places 
in the last volume. 

Graf includes (v1, Anhang 11) Goethe’s share in Iffland’s Die 
Hagestolzen, Schikaneder’s (& Giesecke’s) Die Zauberflote, and 
Schiller’s Wallenstein and Demetrius, but all translations are 
rigidly excluded. Hence it may be noted that the well-known 
quatrain “ Liegt dir Gestern klar und offen” (Graf 1x, 791, 30 & 
1123) has very recently been discovered to be in fact a paraphrase 
from Maucroix, instead of some otherwise unknown “ Maucroux” ’s 
having translated Goethe’s lines into French.* . 

One further little Nachtrag may be welcome: The original 
autograph ms., sent to William Fraser, of Goethe’s well-known 
poem Den funfzehn Englischen Freunden (cf. Graf 1x, 856) to 
thank Carlyle and the others for the handsome seal presented 
to Goethe for his (last) birthday in 1831, has been privately 
printed with notes, as No. 2 (1916) of Facsimiles and Repre- 
ductions of Unique or Rare Items from The William A. Speck 
Collection of Goethiana in Yale University Library. A second 
little autograph Ms. wrongly reading Den neunzehn ete. as first 
printed in Chaos, 1831, Vol. 11, no. 6, is in my own possession. 

The value of such a work as Grif’s depends largely on its com- 
pleteness and its accuracy—both of. which in this case are indeed 
very extraordinary. I have used these volumes extremely often, 
but do not remember ever noticing a single omission of material 
accessible to Graf, or any inaccuracy.® 


*Am. Journ. of Philology x1, 379-383 (1920). The French verses are 
not in the 1775 edition of Voltaire. 

*The nearest approach to an error is in the brief preface to Vol. vr 
(Drama IV), 1908: “. ..das Register ...um einen treffenden Ver- 
gleich Carlyles zu gebrauchen, das Auge des Polyphem.” Carlyle had 
really said: “A library is not worth anything without a catalogue—it is 
a Polyphemus without any eye in his head.” Cf. Report of the Commis- 
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Though this great work is necessarily full of minute detail it 
is of so much interest apart from mere. questions of dry facts, 
that even Herman Grimm, the sworn enemy of mere fact, himself 
welcomed it enthusiastically (Deutsche Rundschau, Dec. 1900). 
Graf’s long and most conscientious and self-effacing labor certainly 
deserves our lasting gratitude. For all serious students of Goethe’s 
works Grif’s volumes have been universally admitted to be literally 
indispensable. 

LeonarD L. MACKALL. 

Savannah, Ga. 





Scott and Scandinavian Literature. By Paut R. Lieper. Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages. Northampton, Mass., 
1920. 


In 1901, the very readable dissertation of Conrad Nordby, on 
The Influence of Old Norse Literature on English Literature, 
was published posthumously in the Columbia University Germanic 
series. The book was sketchy in parts, but the author no doubt 
would have filled in various gaps if he had lived. On the whole, 
however, Nordby correctly sensed this exotic influence and rightly 
estimated each poet’s reaction to it. 

Nordby’s chapter on Sir Walter Scott, covering as it does only 
two pages, is particularly incomplete. Accordingly, the detailed 
study of this specific subject, made by Professor Lieder, is to be 
hailed as a welcome supplement. 

Scott, in the manner of the antiquarians of the day, gives in 
his notes a large number of references to his sources. Professor 
Lieder has not added to these, but he proves conclusively by the 
citation of pertinent passages, that Scott relied for the most part 
on the Latin work of the learned Bartholinus,’ from which Gray 


sioners apptd, to inquire into ... the British Museum (London 1850), p. 
282. But Grif himself long ago noticed this slight slip of memory. It is 
understood that Grif is now working on a supplementary volume of 
Nachtrége, to embody material which has become available since the 
corresponding portions of his work were printed. 

1Thomae Bartholini Thomae Filii Antiquitatum Danicarum de Causis 
Contemptae a Danis adhuc Gentilibus Mortis Libri Tres ex vetustis 
Codicibus et Monumentis hactenus ineditis congesti, Hafniae. MDCLXXXIX. 
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and other English poets of that day also drew their one-sidedly 
gloomy interpretation of Old Norse life. A cursory turning of 
the pages of Bartholinus’ massive tome furnishes two more striking 
parallels: In the Pirate, Scott has one of the characters ask, 
“Or was it the tomb of some Scandinavian chief, interred with 
his arms and his wealth, perhaps also with his immolated wife? ”? 
This remark may have been based on the following statements of 
Bartholinus: “ Pecunia cum defunctis simul sepulta” (Cap. ix), 
“ Arma cum mortuis simul cremata et sepulta” (1. c. p. 562), 
“ Conjuges cum maritis mortuis concrematae et consepultae ” (1. ¢. 
p. 499). The very heading of Caput I, “ Exempla Danorum, qui 
intrepidi, immo ridentes ad mortem ibant,” probably suggested 
the references to the heroes “ smiling in death” in the Letter in 
Verse to the Duke of Buccleugh,* the Antiquary,* and the Pirate.® 

In many instances, when more direct sources are cited, the 
writer shows by internal evidence that the poet simply culled his 
citations from the Latin of Bartholinus. He has established 
incontrovertibly, that wherever Bartholinus gives the Old Norse 
and its Latin translation in parallel passages, Scott invariably 
chose the language which was easiest for him to translate, i. e. 
Latin (p. 16), and that wherever an English translation was 
available beside a Latin one, he apparently chose the English 
version (p. 21). An inspection of Sharon Turner, History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 1799-1801, might have furnished some interesting 
material, as Scott acknowledged his indebtedness to this work in 
a letter to Ellis, “I have derived much information from Turner; 
he combines the knowledge of the Welsh and northern authorities.” ® 

Professor Lieder, as well as Nordby, overestimates the signifi- 
cance of Scott’s review of Herbert’s Translations." Nordby had 
gone so far as to award to Scott the distinction of having first 


?Sir Walter Scott, Waverley Novels, Andrew Lang Edition, Boston, 1892, 
xvirt, 303. 

8 J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Boston, 
Iv, 161. 

* Waverley Novels, 111, ii, 110. 

5’ Waverley Novels, xv111, 230. 

* Lockhart, ii, 80. 

*W. Herbert, Translations from the German, Danish and Select Icelandic 
Poetry. Translated from the Originals with Notes, London, 1804-6. 
Reviewed in Edinburgh Review, vol. 9, 211. 
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pointed out to English readers the force of the negative contrac- 
tions in Old Norse; * and on the face of it, Scott seems to betray 
a minute acquaintance with the earlier English translators of 
Icelandic poetry. Thus he mentions the limitations and blunders 
of Gray, Mason, Bishop Percy and Amos Cottle. A reference to 
the Announcement and Notes to Herbert’s volumes would have 
revealed the fact that these strictures as well as most of the other 
essential points of Scott’s review were simply taken over from 
them and that Scott’s own contributions are insignificant.® 
Accordingly, when Professor Lieder sums up this particular dis- 
cussion with the words, “this review suggests how widely, and 
with what interest, Scott had read the most important English 
translators of Scandinavian literature; it shows, too, a certain 
keenness, or at least a scholarly exactitude, in his judgment of 
them ” (p. 46), he attributes to Scott a far more detailed knowl- 
edge of these things than the facts warrant. 

Similarly, many of the Notes to the Minstrelsy of the Scottisn 
Border, from which Professor Lieder quotes frequently, were 
furnished to Scott by others. So for example, in the Letters on 
Demonology Scott refers to the Essay on the Fairy Superstition *° 
and states that “many of the materials were contributed by Dr. 
Leyden, and the whole brought into the present form by the 
author.” ** In the Introductory Remarks on Popular Poetry, pre- 
fixed to the later editions of the Minstrelsy,’? and in Note K to 
the Lady of the Lake, he speaks appreciatingly of Robert Jamieson’s 
“extensive acquaintance with the Scandinavian literature” and 
of his indebtedness to him. Indeed, Scott’s indebtedness to 
Jamieson must have been considerable, for he anonymously edited 
a collection of translations for him. In the unsigned announce- 


® Nordby, 13. 

*Cf. Herbert, Part Second, pp. viii, 9, 47, 49, 54, and Part Third (mis- 
printed as Part Second), p. 53 for a discussion of all the translators 
mentioned by Scott. In Part Second, p. 118, is explained the negative 
force of the suffix at. 

* Introduction to the Tale of Tamlane. On the Fairies of Popular 
Superstition in Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Edinburgh, 1833, 
II, 255. 

™ New York, 1855, Note, p. 119. 

1 Poetical Works, 1, 80. 
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ment of Jamieson’s book, there is printed a letter addressed by 
the translator to the editor, which ends with “ kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs. Scott and family.” ** 

The present author is the first to make use of the Catalogue of 
Scott’s Library, published in 1838. But the list, which he gives 
of works dealing with Scandinavian material, could have been 
made far more imposing by the addition of at least fifty titles. 
Some of the most important works which were overlooked are: 


Resenius, P. J., Snorronis Edda Islandorum, 1665-73. 

Thorsten, Vikings-sons Saga, Upsala, 1680. 

Peringskiéld, J., Heims-Kringla, Holm., 1679. 

Arius Thorgilsi Filius, Libellus de Islandia —Islandinga Bok 
dictus, 1733. 

Sofrensen, Andres, Kaempe Viser, Copenh., 1695. 

- Peringskiéld, J., Wilkina Saga, Stockholm, 1715 (with Mss. Notes 
by Sir Walter Scott). 

Bjorner, A. J., Nordiska Kampe Datur, Stockholm, 1737. 

Suhmius, Kristni Saga, Hafn., 1773. 

Thorlacius, Fgils Saga, Havn., 1809. 

Miiller, P. E., Sagabibliothek, Kjob., 1817-20. 

Rafn, C. C., Jomsvikinga Saga, Kjob., 1824. 

Thorkelin, G. J., Lardaela Saga, Hafn., 1826. 


On the other hand, the significance of these titles must not be 
overestimated, as Scott’s library contained over 50,000 volumes 
and he scarcely could have consulted all the books he possessed. 

For the earliest interest in things Scandinavian, Professor 
Lieder failed to note the pertinent statement of Lockhart, that 
“on the fourth of January, 1791, he (Scott) was admitted as a 
member of the Speculative Society and that on the eleventh of 
December he read an essay on the Origin of the Scandinavian 
Mythology.” ** 

In the discussion of the more intimate knowledge and interest 
in Scandinavian literature on the part of the Germans of this 
time (p. 34, note 85), the reader might have been reminded of 
the fact that Henry Weber, the co-editor of Illustrations of North- 
ern Antiquities, was “a poor German scholar, who escaping to 
this country in 1804, from misfortunes in his own, excited Scott’s 


* Robert Jamieson, Popular Ballads and Songs, Edinburgh, 1806, 11, 98. 
% Lockhart, 1, 207. 
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compassion, and was thenceforth furnished.” ** Weber thus un- 
doubtedly facilitated for the poet the acquaintance with this vast 
field of antiquarian research. 

On the basis of very fragmentary evidence, Nordby had summed 
up Scott’s position with regard to things Scandinavian with a 
remarkable degree of intuition. The interest in Professor Lieder’s 
study lies in its completeness. It seems, therefore, all the more 
regrettable that he did not at least mention the Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft of 1830, which contain a large number of 
additional references to Old Norse superstitions, particularly fairies, 
dwarfs, and ghosts. 


Freperick W. J. HEUSER. 
Columbia University. 
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COoRNEILLE’S RELATIONS WITH Louis PETIT 


Various authors have touched upon the friendly relations of 
P. Corneille with Louis Petit, the satirical poet of Rouen (1614?- 
1695). Although the diversity between their kinds of talent, be- 
tween Corneille’s tragic loftiness and Petit’s cool-headed satire, 
was marked, Corneille seems to have had real esteem for his 
friend’s poetical powers and to have addressed to him an exhorta- 
tion to undertake more ambitious work than his occasional amor- 
ous verse and his satires. Petit replied with a poem to Corneille, 
under the pastoral disguise of Damon, in which he defended his 
free and easy manner and stressed his disdain of literary glory.* 

The satirical works of Louis Petit are in the vein of the other 
satirical poets of seventeenth century Normandy: Courval-Sonnet, 
Jean Auvray, Robert Angot, David Ferrand, the principal author 
of La Muse Normande, etc. He began to publish only at the end 
of his career. In 1686, he printed his Discours satyriques et 
morauz, ou Satyres générales (Rouen, 1686), which was reprinted, 


*% Lockhart, Iv, 9. 

1Cf. Goujet, Bibliothéque Francoise, xvi, 230—Nouwv. Biographie Di- 
dot.—Notice by A. Chassant in La Muse Normande de Lowis Petit, Rouen, 
1853.—Notice by Ol. de Gourcuff in Les Satires de Louis Petit, Paris, 
1883.—Wotice by P. Duputel in Précis de Vacadémie de Rouen, 1827.— © 
Nowvelles de la République des Lettres, May, 1687.—Oursel, Biographie 
Normande.—Lebreton, Biographie Rouennaise—Fred. Lachévre, Biblio- 
graphie des Recueils Collectifs, 11, 413.—A. van Bever, Les Poétes du 
Terroir, 111, 427 etc. 
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with a changed title, as Le nouveau Juvenal satyrique, pour la 
réformation des murs et des abus de notre siécle (Utrecht, 1716). 
There exists also a modern reprint of the same text with the title: 
Les satires de Louis Petit (Paris, Jouaust, 1883). Again the 
same satires, with the exception of the first, are found, with variants 
and additions, in a volume published in 1713: Les Oeuvres dwerses 
du sieur D*** (Paris, no publisher given). Fred. Lachévre is 
inclined to believe that all the poems appearing in this volume are 
by Louis Petit.2 His only other volume published during his 
lifetime is the Dialogues satyriques et moraux (In prose, Paris, 
1686 and Paris, Amsterdam, 1688). 

In 1853, Alph. Chassant studied a manuscript volume of Louis 
Petit’s unpublished poems, which, at that time, belonged to Leopold 
Marcel, notary at Louviers, and which now seems lost. Since it 
was dated 1658, it contained evidently his early verse, written 
before P. Corneille left Rouen for Paris, in 1662. It is clearly to 
this poetry of his youth that he refers in the first satire of his 
Discours satyriques et moraux ou Satyres générales (1686) : 


Jusqu’ icy de l’amour j’ay chanté les tendresses 
Dans mille vers badins 4 de jeunes maitresses ; 

Mais ma muse aujourd’huy prend d’autres sentiments 
Qui s’accorderont mieux avec mes cheveux blancs. 


Alph. Chassant published a few of the poems, most of them in 
“patois Normand” as: La Muse Normande de Louis Petit de 
Rouen, en patois Normand (Rouen, 1853). From his description 
of the manuscript it results that it contained exactly the kind of 
amorous and capricious verse to which Petit referred as consti- 
tuting his early work. Some of it may have appeared in the 
Recueils of the time, to which he contributed. 

About L. Petit’s relations with P. Corneille the abbé Goujet 
states: “Tl estoit l’ ami particulier de Pierre Corneille, et il fut 
Y éditeur de ses piéces de Théatre, reimprimées 4 Rouen chez 
Lallemant. Corneille ayant quitté Rouen, M. Petit alla aussi 4 
Paris, et il y fut trés assidu a  Hétel de Rambouillet, ot il se 
fit aimer et estimer.”* This example of constant friendship was 
taken over by various Notices on Louis Petit, generally with a few 
additional embellishments. Alph. Chassant says that after Cor- 
neille’s death, in 1684, the Parisian drawing-rooms lost their 
attraction for Louis Petit and that he returned to Rouen. 

Yet the information given by the abbé Goujet is contradicted 
by the Au Lecteur of Petit’s second book, the Dialogues satyriques 
et moraur. There Petit explains: “Je n’ ay donc qu’ un petit 


? Bibliographie des Recueils coll., 11, 414. 
* Fred. Lachévre, op. cit. 
*Biblioth. Frang., xvi, p. 232. 
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mot 4 vous dire de moy; c’est qu’ il y a long-temps que je ne suis 
plus jeune, et que depuis plus de vingt-cing ang j’ ay toujours 
respiré l air d’ une Province ot I’ on ne se pique pas de la derniére 
politesse de la Langue. Ainsi je vous demande un peu d’indulgence 
pour mon stile.” Since Louis Petit wrote this in 1686, he must 
have lived at Rouen from before 1661 to 1686 and later; and 
these dates include exactly the time that he is supposed to have 
followed Corneille to Paris, from 1662 to 1684. Besides, it is 
at least very doubtful that Louis Petit, after 1662, had occasion 
to be so much in evidence at the Hotel de Rambouillet as his 
biographers believe, for the literary meetings there were lagging 
considerably since 1658 and ceased entirely in 1665. 

The Dialogues satyriques et moraux have always been ascribed 
to Louis Petit of Rouen. Goujet says: “Il est certain que c’est 
au méme (Louis Petit) qu’ il faut attribuer des Dialogues 
satyriques et moraux, en prose, qui parurent aussi en 1686.” In 
confirmation of this statement I note that the title-page of each 
edition gives the author’s name as “ Monsieur Petit.” Now, the 
work cannot be a production of Claude Le Petit, who wrote the 
satire Paris ridicule, for he was burned in 1665, and the author of 
the Dialogues satyriques et morauz, according to his Au Lecteur, 
was still living in 1686. The Parisian doctor Pierre Petit (1616- 
1687) cannot be considered to be its author for he wrote exclu- 
sively Latin verse, and, moreover, he lived at Paris, whereas the 
author of the Dialogues satyriques states that he spent at least 
twenty-five years in the Province. 

In 1686 Louis Petit was about seventy-two years old, which is 
in accordance with the statement in the Au Lecteur: “Il y a 
long-temps que je ne suis plus jeune.” Finally, the Dialogues 
satyriques et moraux are entirely in the vein of Louis Petit as 
illustrated by his preceding volume of satires: Discours satyriques 
et moraux ou Satyres générales. 

In view of these facts one seems justified in believing that 
Louis Petit did not follow P. Corneille to Paris in 1662. His 
frequent visits to the Hétel de Rambouillet probably date back 
from before 1658, for in the manuscript of that date, described by 
Alph. Chassant and referred to above, many poems are found 
dedicated to various wits and ladies he may have met there, as 
La présidente de Franquetot, Mme de Rambouillet, Mme de 
Motteville, Mme de Gromeny, the marquis de Saint Aignan, and 
others. 


GusTAvE L. vAN ROOSBROECK. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Note on Por ce que, Parce que, AND Pour que 


In the earliest French monuments we find por ce que used to 
express both cause and purpose: 


Rut ad le temple pur go que il cornat. 
(La Chanson de Roland, 2102.) 


Pource que la paroy qui estoit entre elle et moy n’estoit pas trop forte, 
je la pertuisay de mon espee. 
(Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, edited by Robida, m1, p. 36.) 


Sument mil graisle pur ¢go que plus bel seit. 
(La Chanson de Roland, 1004.) 


De trois tisons est faite ceste sente por ceu ke li piet de ceos ki a lei 
se vorront apoier ne puist glacier en la voie. 
(Bartsch-Wiese, Chrestomathie de Vancien frangais, 38, 43.) 


The use of por ce que in the sense of both parce que and afin 
que as indicated above is due to the close relation between the 
idea of cause and that of purpose.t If one does something for a 
reason, looking forward to producing a future result, he merely 
expresses the motive from which he does it. If he does something 
with a purpose, he is also expressing a motive. Both cause and 
purpose may therefore be regarded as different phases of the same 
thing, namely, the consideration which impells one to some action 
looking to the future. The following example shows how easy it 
is to pass from one of these ideas to the other: 


L’enfes Floires est repairiés: 
Au terme vient joians et liés. 
Un bliaut ot vestu vermeil: 
Car de V’huissier en ot conseil, 
Por cou quw’il avoit une coulor 
Et li vestimens et la flor. 
(Floire et Blanceflor, ed. by Du Meril, 2035-40.) 


In the quotation just given por cow que is used in the sense of 
parce que. However, if por cou qu’tl avoit une coulor were changed 
to a purpose clause, the meaning of the passage would not be 
materially changed. Whether we say the gate-keeper advised 
Floire to put on a red tunic for the reason that the tunic and the 
flowers were the same color or in order that they might be the same 
color, the difference in the meaning is not very great. This close 
relation between cause and purpose can be illustrated from English. 
The following examples are quoted from Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, s. v. because, B.+2: 


1Compare Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, 1, p. 149 
(§ 456): “ Le motif, la cause, et le but se touchent de si prés qu’ils peuvent 
& bon droit étre unis dans une méme étude.” 
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“1485 Caxton Paris and V. Told to hys fader . . . by cause he 
shold . . . doo that which he wold require hym. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. xii. 10 They axed him. because (other versions ‘ that’) they 
might acuse hym. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 111. ii. Iv. i (1651) 
525 Anointing the doors and hinges with oyl because they should 
not creak.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Italian perché 
also expresses cause and purpose: 


Ma perché poi ti basti pur la vista, 
Intendi come e perché son costretti. 
D’ogni malizia ch’odio in cielo acjuista 
Ingiuria @ il fine, et ogni fin cotale 
O con forza o con frode altrui contrista. 
Ma perché frode é dell’ uom proprio male, 
Pid spiace a Dio. 
(Dante, Inferno, x1, 20-26.) 


Both of the early meanings of por ce que indicated above have 
been preserved in modern French. The modern representative of 
por ce que used to express purpose is pour que. The change of 
por ce que to pour que is not surprising when we consider that ce 
was also omitted in other conjunctions. With reference to the 
various conjunctions composed of a preposition followed by ce que, 
Meyer-Liibke says:* “ En frang. a ce que, de ce que, par ce que, 
jusqu’d ce que, en ce que, autrefois aussi avant ce que, devant ce 
que, des ce que, selon ce que,® sans ce que* encord tout a fait 
commun au XV¢8 siécle, pour ce que encore chez Rabelais.” Pour 
que was regarded as good usage in the time of Vaugelas, who says: ° 
“Ce terme est fort vsité, particulierement le long la riuiere de 
Loire, et mesme 4 la Cour, ou vne personne de tres-eminente con- 
dition a bien aydé 4 le mettre en vogue.® On s’en sert en plusieurs 
fagons, qui ne valent rien.” The opinion of Vaugelas is also 
shared by Thomas Corneille and the French Academy. 

The Modern French representative of por ce que meaning 
‘because’ is parce que. With reference to the date of the dis- 


? See op. cit., p. 638 (m1, § 566). 
. Nonques ne te fu annemie, 
Einsois t’a esté bonne amie, 
Selonc ce qu’elle scet amer. 
(Guvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. by 
Hoepffner, 11, p. 92, ll. 2515-17.) 
’ A Dieu; je me departiray, 
Sans ce que de toy me departe. 
(Guillaume de Machaut, op. cit., p. 116, ll. 
3172-4). 
*See Remarques sur la Langue Frangoise, Nouvelle Edition, par A. 
Chassang, I, pp. 72-74. 
°M. le Cardinal de Richelieu dans ses Ecrits, et dans ses Lettres. (Note 
by Patru.) 
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appearance of por ce que and the introduction of parce que, Meyer- 
Liibke says:7 “En a—frang. pour ce ke: pur co quid est 
destrange terre, aveit pour, sil li mustrast, quel Venhaist (M. 
France, Guig. 478,) locution qui cependant, au X VIIIe siécle céde 
absolument le pas 4 parce que, qui se présente 4 partir du XVIe; 
en méme temps, on trouve aussi dans l’ancienne langue et encore 
au XVE® siécle pour tant que, pour autant que.” Parce que was 
substituted for por ce que because par was the preposition used 
regularly to express cause and motive.® 
OLIVER M. JOHNSTON. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





THE BackcrounD OF Browntna’s Love Among the Ruins 


In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full forcee— 
Gold, of course. 
Love Among the Ruins, 73-78. 


Browning’s use of the word “reserved” in the passage quoted 
is unexpected, to say the least. May it be explained by a Biblical 
passage in the King James Version, I Chronicles, xviii. 4, which 
recounts details of David’s victory over Hadarezer, King of Zobah? 


“And David took from him a thousand chariots, and seven thousand 
horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen: David also houghed all the 
chariot horses, but reserved of them a hundred chariots.” 


But the context may explain more. We have quoted the fourth 
verse of the eighteenth chapter. The second verse of the same 
chapter tells how David smote Moab, which is almost directly 
south of Israel, while the fifth verse relates his slaughter of the 
Syrians of Damascus, north of Israel. That he had “a million 
fighters ” to send south and north is implied in Chapter xxi, where 
Joab’s census finds that “all they of Israel were a thousand thous- 
and and a hundred thousand men that drew sword.” 

The brazen pillar and possibly the chariots of gold may have 
been suggested by verses 7 and 8 of Chapter xviii: 


“And David took the shields of gold that were on the servants of 
Hadarezer, and brought them to Jerusalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and 


7 See op. cit.. p. 665 (§ 588). 
® See Meyer-Liibke, op. cit., p. 519 (§ 458). 
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from Chun, cities of Hadarezer, brought David very much brass, where- 
with Solomon made the brazen sea, and the pillars and the vessels of 
brass.” 


These two pillars, erected in honor of the one God of Israel, were 
not as “high as the sky,” but, according to II Chronicles, iii. 15, 
were thirty-five cubits in height, with capitals of five cubits more. 

The usual statement as to the background of this poem is that 
Browning here contrasts the present desolation of the Roman 
Campagna with its ancient magnificence. But “all the moun- 
tains topped with temples,” and the hundred-gated marble wall 
on which twelve might easily walk abreast are details which sug- 
gest a composite picture of Babylon and Jerusalem, fused by the 
poet’s imagination. 

Love Among the Ruins was first printed in the Dramatic Ro- 
mances of 1855, along with the revised version of Saul. 'The two 
poems bear on the same general theme. Love Among the Ruins 
teaches that vital human love is better than all the dead glory of 
the past; and Saul, that finite human love implies infinite divine 
love. Browning must have composed the two almost simulta- 
neously. Saul is the poet’s reflection on David the obscure shep- 
herd boy. Is Love Among the Ruins a sad reflection on David the 
victorious but unhappy King? 


Ropert ADGER Law. 
University of Texas. 





THe Rimes oF STEFAN GEORGE 


In his article on George’ Mr. E. H. Zeydel uses the phrase 
“his more recent work” in reference to Der siebente Ring. My 
statement: “ His most recent volume consists largely of poems in 
unrimed lines of fiye feet, mostly iambic pentameters,” ? has refer- 
ence to Der Stern des Bundes,* published after the volume ex- 
amined by Mr. Zeydel. 

I did not mean to suggest that George has “ abandoned” the 
rimed couplet. Yet the fact remains that there are only eleven 
rimed poems in the hundred included in Der Stern des Bundes, 
the remainder being in blank verse and unrimed iambic tetrameter, 
with occasional trochees and anapests. The rimed poems appear 
at regular intervals. The Eingang consists of eight unrimed poents 
and a ninth in rimed couplets. Thereafter every tenth poem is in 
rime; one in couplets, two with a more elaborate rime scheme and 
the remainder in quatrains. At the end there is a Schlusschor in 


1M. 1. N., February, 1922. 
2M. L. N., January, 1919, p. 3. 
* Berlin, 1913; 4th ed., 1920. 
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unrimed trochaic tetrameter, rounded off by a quatrain (abad). 
It might be interesting to examine the relation of rime to subject 
matter in this work. 

Since Der Stern des Bundes George has published, as far as I 
know, only the volume Der Krieg (Berlin, 1917), which I have 
not yet seen. 


Harvard University. TAYLOR STARCK. 





A LETTER TO RICHARDSON FROM EpWaARD YOUNG 


A curious inaccuracy in Mrs. Barbauld’s editing of the Corre- 
spondence of Samuel Richardson (London, 1804) is made evident 
by what is apparently the original of a letter from Edward Young 
to Richardson, preserved in the library of Wellesley College. 
Dated “ Ap. 9. 1751,” the first half of the letter is nearly identical 
with the first half of a letter Mrs. Barbauld reprints under date 
of April 30, 1758. The latter portions of the two letters are quite 
dissimilar. 

The autograph letter in the Wellesley College collection reads 


as follows: 


Dear Sr 

I gratefully accept ye Kind Offer you made me of being under yr. Roof 
for some days while I transact an Affair in Town. I shall be with you 
on Moonday next, God willing. That God willing, who this moment sets 
a thousand Agents at work for my Sake, of wh. I know nothing, thogh 
they are all within me; & shd any one of ym cease to work, it wd prove 
my instant Death. I mean ye Animal Functions. You know how merry 
shd I make ye World, shd they hear me say,—“If it please God, I will 
rise from my Seat,—or, “I will open my Mouth” or, “if it please God 
I will set Pen to paper. &c: So Ignorant are our Wise ones both of God 
& Man. And now, Sr? wh is ye most respectable Being, a Monarch on his 
Throne, or a Beggar’s Brat at ye Breast, whose Ignorance is not its Crime? 

You see I treat you very familiarly, by permitting every thought yt 
rises in my mind to run thro my Pen to ye Interruption of those Thoughts 
of yrs, for wh I hope ye World will soon be ye Better. Mrs Hallows salutes 


you and yrs. I am Dear Sr 
Yr much Obligd 


Humble Srvt 
Ap. 9. 1751. E Young 


The letter Mrs. Barbauld reprints (Correspondence, 11, 48-9) is 
headed “ April 30, 1758.” Except for two slight verbal changes 
easily attributable to the carelessness of the copyist, this letter is 
identical with the Wellesley autograph letter to the end of the 


1 There is a line drawn through the words, “ And now Sr.” 

2?The variations are as follows: In the printed letter the third sentence 
reads “has a thousand Agents at work”; though in the autograph the 
word is not clear, I believe Young wrote sets instead of has. In the 
sentence, “So Ignorant are our Wise ones both of God and Man,” Mrs. 


Berbauld omits both. 
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clause, “ So Ignorant are our wise ones of God and Man.”* From 
this point the printed letter concludes as follows: 

With the utmost freedom of a true friend to truth, and to me, favour 
me with the full opinion of the dedication to my sermon; for I am, my 
dear Sir, somewhat uneasy till I can determine myself about it, and my 
own judgment is at a loss. 

Is there any thing mean in what I say of myself, and my long service 


at Court? 
Is there impropriety, or too great length, in what follows about the 


army? 

Prey let me know your real sentiments. Or shall I take your silence 

as a tender way of your letting me know that you disapprove? 
Your truly affectionate 
E. Young. 

This latter portion of the letter is obviously related in content 
to a reply from Richardson to Young following this in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s collection (Correspondence, 11, 50-51), dated “ London, 
May 2, 1758.” Young had evidently sent Richardson the proof ot 
a sermon. In his letter Richardson returns the proof, and com- 
ments especially, as requested, upon the matter of the dedication. 
He makes no mention of a visit from Young since April 30, and 
apparently has no immediate expectation of one, since he answers 
Young’s questions quite fully, and sends the “best wishes and 
respects ” of his family. The second half of the printed letter 
from Young appears, then, to be properly dated 1758; whereas the 
first half is chronologically out of place. The beginning would 
appear, therefore, to be that of an earlier letter substituted de- 
liberately or inadvertently by Mrs. Barbauld or her copyist. This 
earlier letter was presumably that of 1751 now in the Wellesley 
College Library. 

The lost beginning of the later letter, we may surmise, contained 
Young’s explanation of his intention to resume, after some years 
of neglect, his duties as chaplain for a month at Court. He also, 
presumably, commented upon his determination to print a special 
sermon for the occasion with a dedication to the king hinting once 
more at his hopes of preferment already too long delayed. It is 
regrettable that Young’s statements to Richardson concerning these 
matters can be only a matter of surmise based on the latter half 
of his letter and on Richardson’s reply.® 

Faith in the authenticity of the Wellesley autograph letter, and 
in the correctness of its date, is supported by the following analysis 
of Young’s handwriting made by the Keeper of the Manuscripts 
of the British Museum in response to inquiries from the Librarian 
of Wellesley College: 


“The letter has every appearance of being in the autograph of Edw. 
Young. The form of e is particularly characteristic, the old English 8 


®In regard to this period of Young’s career, with comment on the 
circumstances surrounding this letter see, Shelley, H. G., The Life and 
Letters of Ddward Young (Boston, 1914), pp. 246-47. 
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degenerating into a dot on the line with a disconnected curve lying on its 
back above. This e is found more carefully written in Young’s letter to 
Mrs. Howard in Add. MS. 22626, f. 117 (cir. 1734), and in a very similar 
degenerate form in the letter to the Duke of Newcastle in Add, 32881, 
f. 293 (1758) and those to George Keate in Add. 30992, ff. 1, 2, (1760). 
Another point is the spelling of Monday as “ Moonday” which occurs 
also in the letter to Mrs. Howard. If the letter is accepted as autograph, 
the date “ Ap. 9. 1751,” being clearly in the hand of the body of the letter, 
must be the correct one and the passage at the end beginning: “wh is 
ye most respectable being” must be the original conclusion. The char- 
acter of the hand strongly favours the earlier date, for in 1758 Young was 
already ill and his hand had begun to shake, as appears from the letter to 
Neweastle.. In 1760 his eyes were failing and the hand had still further 
degenerated. After 1761, on the evidence of the George Keate volume, 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Hallows, served as amanuensis.... It is to be 
noted that Young had the habit of dating his letters in the bottom left- 
hand corner.” 


The Forster Collection of Richardson’s correspondence in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, does not contain 
any letters from Edward Young, the librarian states. Search of 
this correspondence for the years 1751-58 by a member of the 
library staff revealed no reference to the letter in the Wellesley 
collection. 

This one instance of the telescoping of two letters in date seven 
years apart suggests a more general inaccuracy in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
editing, and makes more than ever desirable a fresh study of the 
Richardson correspondence in the Forster Collection. 


HELEN Sarp HvuGHEs. 
Wellesley College. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Milton’s Prosody, with a chapter on Accentual Verse and Notes, 
by Robert Bridges. Revised final edition (Oxford University 
Press, 1921. viii+ 119 pp.). In a playful preface Mr. Bridges 
expresses the wish that the book could itself utter a vituperative 
prelude against its creator, for that would be welcome because of 
his “sense of justice and sport” and because it would “ supply 
that first utility of a preface, which is to spare critics the labour 
of examining the book.” This fancy would be disturbed by being 
linked with the serious history of the book. That recital is there- 
fore banished to a place “among the notes at the end.” The 
“Note A to the preface” (pp. 113-114), concerning matters now 
declared “not fit for a preface” will therefore be accepted as 
representing a pardonable inconsistency with the writer’s judgment 
of the appropriate purport of a preface shown in the edition of 
1901. 

As much of the history of the book as is now set down has 
points of special interest. That the author began to write on 
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Milton’s versification thirty-three years ago, and that he has now 
welcomed the invitation of his publishers to “ finally rehandle ” 
the subject, because he has come “to learn more about the subject 
than I understood when I began with it,”’—these are statements 
that put a stress both upon the virtue of a sustained purpose and 
upon the subject of versification as one that requires diligent 
study rather than hasty and subjective guess-work. Mr. Bridges 
frankly acknowledges that in its previous forms his treatise has 
been to him “a perennial discomfort.” At one time it induced 
“some young poets” to adopt “ Miltonic inversions so freely into 
their blank verse that champions of the prevailing orthodoxy 
raised an indignant protest in the newspapers, wherein the dis- 
cussion grew so incredibly hot that a London evening journal 
advertised ‘ prosody’ as an attractive item in its daily posters.” 

Altho the book now before us has been newly composed, it will 
not be found that Mr. Bridges has altogether changed his method 
of scansion. He still holds, for example, that there are “ lines 
with only four accents” (p. 38): , 

As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost Pole. i, 74. 
And in luxurious Cities where the noyse. i, 498. 


The italics mark “the unaccented or weak ‘feet.’” This funda- 
mental error is mitigated by the*assumption that in reading 
“a slight accent will be given ” to the initial words of the quoted 
lines, “so that the foot is really inverted.” But this does not 
create a presumption, as it might, against the further teaching 
that the stress may fail in the second, third, fourth, and even in 


the fifth place. It fails in the second place in “Serv’d only to 
discover sights of woe”; in the fifth place, in “No light, but 
rather darkness visible,’ where again, it is assumed, that the 
inherent rhythmic value of the last syllable of a line may enable 
a weak syllable to “hold its own in this tenth place, and the last 
essential accent of the verse may be that of the ‘fourth foot.’” 
This reasoning is carried still further to justify the statement that 
“some lines have only three full stresses.” One of the given 
examples is this, “ Transfix ws to the bottom of this Gulfe”; and 
the conclusion is reached “that there is no one place in the verse 
where an accent is indispensable.” Conversely, no line can have 
more than five stresses, for in the unusual line, “ Rocks, caves, 
lakes, féns, bogs, déns, and shades of déath,” “ the accented syllables 
will, by the enforcing of voice-tone, be able to subordinate” 
rhythmically the heavy words in the theses. This is correct, but 
it should suggest that the rhythm will also evoke the stress on 
syllables that in prose are usually light, for rhythm plays the pipe 
to which the word-accents, whether they be heavy or light, must 
dance. 

It is to be regretted that in assuming “variety in number of 
stresses,’ Mr. Bridges has again indorsed errors that pervert 
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fundamental principles of English versification. A poet need not 
be reminded that rhythmic regularity in the succession of stresses 
does not require the stresses to be of equal ‘weight’; that the 
line-melody is diversified by the variations in the weight of the 
regularly disposed stresses. And surely in the practice of versi- 
fication no one can escape the conviction that there is a verse- 
rhetoric that induces minutely effective accuracy in the employ- 
ment of minor words and of formative syllables that express 
conceptual relations and modifications of the thought. There is 
therefore a permissible stressing of prepositions and conjunctions 
as well as of formative syllables, such as -ble, -er, -est, -ly, -ness, -y, 
ete. and dis-, mis-, pro-, pre-, trans-, un-, etc..—a stressing that is 
governed by the principle of appropriate and effective expression 
of subordinate concepts and relations. Mr. Bridges is in serious 
error, therefore, when he declares that it would make many of 
Milton’s lines ridiculous to stress the conjunction and, which the 
poet has often placed in “stress-places” (p. 39). He may also 
permit one to ask him to suppress preconceptions that he may test 
his response to the following scansion of lines he has cited: 


And in luxtrious cities whére the néyse. 
Serv’d 6nly t6 disc6éver sights of wée. 

No light, but rather darkness visiblé. 
His Ministérs of véngeance find purstit. 
Transfix us t6 the bottom 6f this gilfe. 


Mr. Bridges may say that this it is just that “ prevailing ortho- 
doxy ” which he is laboring to correct. But will the rejoinder 
not be affected by an untrammelled consideration of the conceptual 
principles reflected in that orthodoxy,—principles that are so easily 
verified in the exigencies of special emphasis in prose? These 
special effects in prose clearly indicate the sustained exigencies 
under which the language is employed in versification; the finer 
and varied shades of emphasis thus come to mark off the art of 
poetry from the art of prose. 

Mr. Bridges has, therefore, announced and defended a doctrine 
of rhythm that, in the judgment of the writer of this notice, is 
so fundamentally untenable as to affect the validity of his treatise. 
He has prepared his readers for statements that would otherwise 
cause bewilderment. Thus, for example: “A consistent prosody 
is, however, so insignificant a part in what makes good English 
poetry, that I find that I do not myself care very much whether 
some good poetry be consistent in its versification or not: indeed 
I think I have liked some verses better because they do not scan, 
and thus displease pedants” (p. 99). But that view, he adds, 
must of course not interfere with one when “ considering [pedan- 
tically] prosody and the principles of rhythm.” In this connec- 
tion one is reminded of Mr. Verity’s amazing words: “No one, 
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of course, should presume to tie Milton down to rigid principles 
of prosody, and scan his lines as though they were a schoolboy’s 
copy of much-toiled iambics. A poet like Milton makes his own 
laws, and it is our business to find out what those laws are, ere 
we criticise ” (Samson Agonistes, 1892, xxxvii f.). 

Another, indeed the principal, argument against unwavering 
‘regularity ’ of rhythm is developed by ‘ inverting the feet.’ Here 
one encounters one of those persistent errors which have the 
peculiar force of holding and attracting adherents disposed to 
favor an attitude of mind in vaunted superiority to the guidance 
of sound and simple instruction. Mr. Bridges continues to teach 
‘ inversion,’ but because of the lack of stress-marks thruout portions 
of his treatise the limits of his doctrine are not clear. One is left 
to make inferences from his selected examples. 

As to the inversion of the first foot, Mr. Bridges correctly 
accepts its historic validity (p. 42), and also rightly observes that 
this inversion does not “ disturb the rhythm.” Inversions within 
the line are acknowledged to disturb the rhythm, but this is in 
conformity with the assumption that “the accent may be shifted 
on to the odd syllable in any place in the line.” This serves 
“to call attention to the word which carries the irregular accent 
or stress.” These inversions “are, therefore, used primarily in 
relation to the sense.” The rhetoric of prose is thus allowed to 
displace the more subtle rhetoric of verse. This sustains the 
artistically harmful school-dictum, once so insistently taught, that 
poetry should be read as one would read prose. Mr. Bridges is 
not, it will be agreed, misrepresented in that inference, for he 
declares that all inversions and variations of rhythm “owe their 
value to the presupposed metrical type from which they vary; but 
they must not be disguised by reading a conventional stress in the 
regular place. They determine the rhythm [this is not clear], 
nor is the metre falsified by them, because the interruption is not 
long enough, and the majority of verses sustain the impression of 
the typical form” (p. 42). But no unbiassed reader can fail to 
observe that the “impression of the typical form ” is ‘ sustained’ 
in the “ majority of verses ” by stresses belonging to those accent- 
ual (or grammatical) and conceptual categories which Mr. Bridges 
pronounces inadmissible. This would be observed if all the stresses 
were marked in the lines selected to show inversion. Thus, in 
“Me, me only, just object of His ire,” the stress on dénely is 
marked to show inversion of the second foot; but what of the 
remaining stresses, especially that of the preposition of? And 
surely the line cited from Keats is to be scanned thus: 


Bright star, would I were stéadfast fs thou Art 


But here Mr. Bridges finds an inverted fifth foot. The true scan- 
sion of this line legitimates those categories of stress which thru 
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the centuries have been employed by the poets, and which establish, 
therefore, those permanent principles and conventionalities of 
English rhythm (of iambic and trochaic movement) which, re- 
grettably, Mr. Bridges has now in his novissima verba not dealt 


with in a satisfactory manner. 
J. W. B. 





Fleurs de France, Poésies lyriques depuis le Romantisme. Avec 
introduction de W. P. Ker, professeur de poésie 4 Oxford, et pré- 
face de Lady Frazer (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1921. 
xvi + 160 pp.). Cette petite anthologie dont Fauteur n’est pas 
nommé rendra de réels services au public et aux éléves de langue 
anglaise. Selon la formule connue, elle peut étre mise entre toutes 
les mains. La division bien qu’arbitraire est en somme acceptable: 
les derniers Romantiques, les Parnassiens, les Symbolistes, les 
modernes. Dans le détail cependant, on éprouve quelque étonne- 
ment a voir classer Ephraim Mikhaél, Héléne Vacaresco et 
Rostand parmi les Parnassiens; en plus d’un cas la distinction 
entre les Symbolistes et les modernes pourrait également se dis- 
cuter. Le choix témoigne d’un gofit trés sir et d’une connaissance 
exacte du mouvement poétique des cinquante derniéres années. 
On doit remercier le compilateur anonyme d’avoir attiré V’atten- 
tion sur plusieurs poétes trop peu connus du public étranger. Mais 
pourquoi, puisque parmi les femmes on citait Héléne Vacaresco 
et la comtesse de Noailles, n’avoir pas donné au moins un poéme 
d’Héléne Picard? G. C. 





Index Verborum de Covarruvias Orozco: Tesoro de la Lengua 
Castellana o Espatola, Madrid, 1674-1673. By John M. Hill. 
(Indiana University Studies, Vol. vit, Study No. 48, March, 1921. 
Pp. iv, 186.) Professor John M. Hill has done a real service to 
Hispanic studies by preparing an alphabetical list of all the words 
that are explained in the dictionary of Covarruvias, with definite 
directions as to where each word can be found. Those having to 
do with the literature of the Spanish Siglo de Oro know that the 
dictionary of Covarruvias is invaluable, but they have learned 
from bitter experience that it is often difficult to find the desired 
word. It may be there, but be quite out of its proper place. With 
the aid of Professor Hill’s index one may ascertain at a glance 
whether the word is to be found in the dictionary, and if it is there, 
one knows how to turn to it quickly. 

There are two editions of the dictionary of Covarruvias, that 
of 1611, and that of 1674 with additional material added by Remi- 
gio. Professor Hill chose the second edition as the more complete ; 
moreover, that roughly coincides in date with the close of the 
Golden Age of Spanish literature. E. C. H. 














